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Art  is  a  ' way  of  living '  for  Chinese  artist 


Journeys  from  Tibet 


to  the  Richmond 

by  Jacqueline  Urbanek 

"I  don't  want  to  live  outside  of  China 
forever,"  says  Jianhai  Zhao.  But  for  the 
past  two  years,  this  27-year-old  artist  has 
lived  in  San  Francisco,  where,  on  a  student 
visa,  he  studies  art  and  continues  his  fine 
art  career. 

Zhao,  whose  American  name  is  Ken,  is 
no  ordinary  student  artist  visiting  the 
United  States.  He  has  not  only  graduated 
with  honors  from  the  Art  Academy  of 
Beijing,  but  has  also  collected  many 
awards,  scholarships  and  exhibitions 
during  his  ten-year  career.  Currently,  he 
has  a  job  as  an  art  professor  lined  up  with 
the  University  of  Lasa,  in  Tibet. 

Zhao's  English  is  amazingly  rich  and 
fluent.  Back  at  the  University  of  Beijing, 
he  was  immersed  in  international  circles, 
where  people  from  all  over  the  world 
came  to  study  art.  Zhao  realized  very  early 
the  necessity  for  him  to  master  another 
language,  in  order  to  communicate  more 
easily  his  concepts  of  art  and  life. 

After  studying  the  world  art  masters 
and  proving  his  own  excellence  as  a  tradi¬ 
tional  fine  artist,  Zhao  did  not  want  his 
career  to  stall  in  a  classical  and  comfort¬ 
able  genre.  In  1983,  he  went  alone  for  four 
months  -  his  summer  break  -  on  a  20,000 
mile  adventure  through  Chinese  and 
Tibetan  provinces. 

During  his  trek,  he  followed  different 
tribes  on  the  road,  struggled  through  the 
highest  mountains,  and  prayed  each  day 
for  his  survival.  A  Tibetan  monk  in 
Beijing  had  told  him  that  after  he  went 
through  the  "Land  of  the  Dead,"  his  whole 
life  would  change  forever. 

At  his  return,  Zhao  found  that  his 
values  and  artistic  expression  had,  indeed, 
changed  radically.  He  no  longer  expressed 
himself  in  traditional  way.  His  new  art 
included  his  Tibetan  experience  -  the  con¬ 
frontation  and  daily  life  of  struggle  and 


harmony  with  nature. 

On  December  23, 1986,  with  three 
artist-friends  of  his  -  Kang  Mo,  Sheng  Qi, 
and  Zheng  Yuke  -  Zhao  organized  his  first 
"Chinese  Action  Air  Art"  show  on  the 


campus  of  the  University  of  Beijing.  This 
premiere  in  China's  art  history  was  a 
radical  departure  from  traditional  Chinese 
art. 

"For  the  show,  we  used  everything  we 


found  in  the  dorms  and  the  classrooms: 
clothes,  curtains,  paper,  paint,  and  we 
covered  our  bodies  with  it,"  Zhao  recalls. 

Continued  on  page  6 
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Artist  Jlanhal  Zhao  laughs  In  his  studio  while  contemplating  a  recent  creation,  the  painting  on  the  wall  behind  him. 


Local  merchants  oppose  extension  of  'temporary'  business  taxes 


by  Paul  Kozakiewicz 

Mayor  Art  Agnos  has  run  into  heavy  flak 
from  the  local  business  community  for  his 
proposal  to  extend  "temporary"  business 
taxes. 

The  mayor  wants  to  make  permanent  the 
$200  business  tax  and  the  1/10  of  one 
percent  increase  in  the  payroll  tax,  levied  for 
two  years  to  help  alleviate  the  City's  project¬ 
ed  $172  million  and  $60  million  budget  pit- 
falls  in  the  1988  and  1989  budgets. 

The  interim  taxes,  which  add  about  $15 
million  a  year  to  the  City's  treasury,  are  set 
to  expire  June  30. 

"Everybody  should  pay  their  fair  share, 
and  small  businesses  don't  pay  any  payroll 
taxes,"  said  Art  Silverman,  Mayor  Agnos' 
deputy  press  secretary. 

According  to  Silverman,  the  tax  will  be 


used  to  help  pay  for  part  of  the  Master 
Homeless  Plan,  and  will  not  be  used  to  help 
make  up  this  year's  projected  $23  million 
City  deficit. 

The  mayor  has  vowed  to  cut  City  spend¬ 
ing  to  reduce  the  deficit,  which  is  caused  by 
the  loss  of  Hetch  Hetchy  revenues,  the 
October  earthquake,  an  increase  in  welfare 
cases  and  court-ordered  expenditures. 

Lining  up  so  far  to  oppose  the  mayor's 
business  tax  plan,  are  the  Greater  Geary 
Boulevard  Merchants  and  Property  Owners 
Association,  SF  Council  of  District 
Merchants  and  SF  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

"We  feel  there  are  other  ways  to  collect 
taxes,  other  than  to  harass  small  business," 
said  Mary  Patterson,  president  of  the  Geary 
merchants  association. 

Dexter  Clary,  head  of  the  inner  Clement 
Street  merchants  association,  does  not  like 


permanently  instituting  the  tax. 

"It's  tacky  to  take  a  temporary  business 
tax,  there  to  help  solve  a  budget  deficit,  and 
make  it  permanent,"  he  said. 

Clary  says  the  merchants  have  "mixed 
feelings"  over  the  tax,  so  no  position  for  or 
against  the  tax  has  been  taken.  The  Clement 
Street  West  Merchants  will  debate  the  tax 
extension  measure  in  early  April. 

Some  critics  of  the  tax  say  it  is  an  unfair 
burden  on  small  businesses,  many  of  which 
are  struggling  to  survive 

"It's  not  fair,"  said  Husam  Sayij,  propri¬ 
etor  of  the  H  &  R  Mini  Mart  at  Fourth 
Avenue  and  Balboa  Street.  "We  pay  enough 
taxes.” 

But  Silverman  said  the  mayor  feels  "750 
a  day  is  not  an  undo  hardship"  to  small  busi¬ 
nesses.  He  also  noted  that  businesses  gross¬ 
ing  under  $15,000  a  year  are  exempt  from 


the  $200  fee. 

At  its  March  meeting,  at  the  Dynasty 
Fantasy  restaurant  on  Geary  Boulevard,  the 
Council  of  District  Merchants  questioned 
guest  Supervisor  Wendy  Nelder  about  the 
business  tax  proposal. 

According  to  Nelder,  a  candidate  for  City 
Tax  Assessor,  she  consistently  opposes  new 
taxes  and  voted  against  the  original  tempo¬ 
rary  tax  increases. 

"I  would  be  against  it  in  the  future," 
Nelder  said  of  the  proposal. 

The  plan  is  set  to  go  to  the  board  of 
supervisor's  Finance  Committee  for  consid¬ 
eration  June  1,  according  to  Silverman. 

He  said  the  supervisors  have  until  July  1 
to  pass  the  budget,  and  expects  the  matter  to 
be  resolved  by  then. 

The  tax  would  become  City  law  30  days 
after  receiving  the  mayor's  signature. 
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City  seeks  rezoning  to  halt  'sound'  housing  destruction 


City  planners  are  revising  the 
five-year  master  plan,  including 
the  proposed  adoption  of  zoning 
changes  supposed  to  control 
demolitions  of  the  City's  "sound" 
housing  stock. 

Interim  controls,  passed  to  halt 
the  construction  of  so  called 
"Richmond  specials,"  were  to 
expire  March  29,  but  the  board  of 
supervisors  extended  the  controls 
to  September  29. 

The  extension  is  intended  to 


give  the  City  planning  department 
more  time  to  propose  permanent 
zoning  changes.  According  to  the 
residence  element  of  the  City's 
master  plan,  retaining  "existing 
units  (housing)  as  a  primary 
means  to  provide  affordable 
housing"  is  a  policy  objective. 

Much  of  the  Richmond  District 
would  be  affected  by  the  changes, 
because  about  two-thirds  of  its 
34,000  housing  units  are  rental 
units,  many  in  the  RM  (mixed/res¬ 


idential)  and  RH3  (three-family 
residential)  zones  earmarked  for 
downzoning  to  RH2  (two-family 
residential). 

But  some  critics  say  the 
rezoning  plan  has  loopholes, 
including  a  provision  to  replace  a 
single  family  home  with  a  two- 
unit  one,  providing  the  second  unit 
is  600  square  feet  or  less. 

"There  are  no  conditions  by 
which  sound  housing  should  be 
demolished,  said  Jake 
McGoldrick,  president  of  the 
Richmond'  Community 
Association. 

To  help  satisfy  the  need  for 
new  housing  units,  McGoldrick 
would  like  to  see  the  eastern  side 
of  the  City  developed,  because 
sites  to  facilitate  25,000  potential 
housing  units  have  been  identi¬ 
fied. 

The  RCA  will  hold  a  public 
meeting  with  City  planners  at 
Roosevelt  Middle  School,  460 
Arguello  Blvd.,  on  Wednesday, 
April  18,  at  7:30  p.m. 

The  Richmond  District  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  low  to  medium  density 
(14  to  54  units  per  acre)  residen¬ 
tial  area,  with  a  high  density  of 
housing  units  located  along  most 
of  Geary  Boulevard  and  Clement 
Street. 

Among  its  policy  goals  geared 
to  retain  the  City's  existing 
housing  stock,  the  new  master 
plan  proposes: 

•  Discouraging  demolition  of 
the  City's  existing  stock  of  sound 
housing,  which  helps  keep 
cheaper  rental  units  available. 

•  An  "amnesty  compliance 


program"  to  legalize,  and  bring  up 
to  building  and  planning  codes, 
the  estimated  20,000  illegal  units 
in  San  Francisco. 

•  Restricting  the  conversion  of 
rental  units  to  condominiums  or 
co-ops,  with  the  possibility  of 
compensating  individuals  dis¬ 
placed  by  conversions. 

•  Restricting  conversion  of 
housing  units  in  commercial  areas 
by  requiring  a  Conditional  Use 
Permit  for  changes  in  use. 

•  Preservation  of  the  City's 
residential  hotels. 


A  public  meeting  to  review 
plans  for  renovating  the 
Presidio  Branch  library  will  be 
held  at  the  library  on 
Wednesday,  April  4,  at  7  p.m. 

The  69-year-old  library, 
located  at  3150  Sacramento  St., 
is  getting  a  seismic  upgrade, 
new  and  additional  electrical 
wiring,  and  is  being  redesigned 
to  allow  better  access  for  dis¬ 
abled  residents. 

The  renovation  plan  calls 
for  the  library's  closure  for  six 
to  eight  months,  according  to 
Kathryn  Page,  chief  of  facilities 
development  for  the  City's 
libraries,  beginning  in  late  fall 
1990.  She  said  the  seismic 
upgrading  is  "major  work," 
including  the  replacement  of 
the  library's  roof. 


A  public  hearing  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  residential  rezoning  plan  is 
scheduled  for  April  26,  at  City 
Hall. 

Final  public  hearings  by  the 
Planning  Commission,  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  residential  element  of 
the  master  plan  are  planned  for 
June. 

Groups  wanting  a  planning 
department  presentation  can  call 
Lois  Scott  at  558-6317  or  Roger 
Herrera  at  558-6316. 


The  $735,000  plan  will  be 
paid  for  by  bond  revenues 
raised  by  Proposition  A, 
approved  by  San  Francisco 
voters  in  November  1988. 

At  the  public  meeting.  Page 
and  Russ  Abel,  from  the  City's 
Bureau  of  Architecture,  will 
answer  residents'  questions 
concerning  the  proposed 
changes. 

Detailed  plans  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  renovation  are  on  display 
on  the  first  and  second  floors  of 
the  library,  open  Tuesday 
through  Saturday  (call  921- 
5003  for  hours).  Additional 
information  about  the  public 
meeting  can  be  obtained  by 
calling  the  library's  Office  of 
Facilities  Development  at  558- 
2814. 


EVERY  DAY  LOW  PRICES 


•  Drapes 

•  Kitchen  Curtains 

•  Mini  Blinds 

•  Vertical  Blinds 

•  Woven  Woods 

•  Shades 

•  Curtain  Panels 

•  Drapery  Hardware 

•  Cleaning  &  Repairing 

•  Venetian  Blinds 

•  Comforters 

•  Bed  Pillows 

•  Bedspreads 

•  Mattress  Pads 

•  Table  Cloths 

•  Decorator  Pillows 

•  Place  Mats 

•  Towels 

•  Shower  Curtains 

•  Throw  Rugs 

FREE 

ESTIMATES! 

Loret  ’s 

Window  Coverings  &  Linens 

1001  Clement  St. 

221-4321 

Open  7  Days  a  Week 


Allow  7-10  Working  Days  for  Delivery 


Large 
Selection 
of 

Comforters 

20%  off 

reg.  prices 

Name  Brand  Merchandise: 

Lcvolor,  Graber,  Ball,  Clopay, 

Kirsch,  Joanna,  Hunter  Douglas. 


FREE  INSTALLATION  with  pir  chase  of  5  or 
more  Custom  Blinds  or  Shades.  Expires  4/30/90 


-  Paul  Kozakiewicz 


Presidio  branch  library 
renovations  planned 


Light  Up  Your  Life! 


$9950 

"METROPOLIS," 
OUTSTANDING 
CANTILEVERED 
50  WATT  HALOGEN. 


$1 2950 

VERSATILE 
50-WATT 
HALOGEN 
FLOOR  LAMP 
DIRECTS  LIGHT 
EXACTLY  WHERE 
YOU  WANT 
IT 


BUSVAN  FOR  BARGAINS  FEATURES 
THE  BEST  OF  THE  BEST - 
50  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO’S 
MOST  POPULAR  LIGHTING 
STYLES,  EVERY  ONE  DISCOUNT 
PRICED  EVERY  DAY  AND 
BACKED  BY  OUR  EXCLUSIVE 
ONE-YEAR  PRICE  GUARANTEE. 
PLEASE,  SHOP  AND  COMPARE. 


$1950 


ELEGANT 
BRASS 
PIANO  LAMP. 


CHERRY-FINISH 
CABINET  TABLE 
FLOOR  LAMP  IS 
PACKED  WITH 
CONVENIENT 
FEATURES. 


$3950 

"FLAMINGO,"  A 
SUPER-ADJUSTABLE 
20-WATT  HALOGEN 


$12950 

"SST,"  A  SLEEK 
50-WATT  HALOGEN 
WITH  FULL 
SWIVEL  BASE 
AND  HIGH-LOW 
SWITCH. 


$2950 


"RANGER," 
WELL-BALANCED 
FLOATING  DESIGN 
50-WATT  HALOGEN. 


<<?-'rr7>b. 


"JOE,"  A  PRACTICAL 
20-WATT  HALOGEN. 


$5950 

STYLISH  NICKEL- 
AND-BRASS 
CHAIRSIDE 
TABLE  FLOOR 
LAMP  HAS  A 
3-WAY 
SOCKET 
AND  HANDY 
MAGAZINE 
HOLDERS. 


244  Clement 
Near  4th  Avenue 
752-5353 


900  Battery 
Near  Broadway 
981-1405 


A<* 


$9950 

"DORIC,"  CLASSIC 

300-WATT 

HALOGEN. 


$9950 

"DAYBREAK," 
STUNNING 
500  WATT 
HALOGEN  WITH 
FROSTED-GLASS 
CROWN. 


$5950 

"MOONGLOW," 
FUNCTIONAL 
500-WATT 
HALOGEN  WITH 
DOWNLIGHT. 


Monday-Saturday  9:30-6  pjn. 
Sunday  Noon-6  p.m. 


A  San  Francisco  Tradition 
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Making  masks  at  Alamo 


'Kids  love  Kulintang'  was  the  Discovery  Day  theme  at 
Alamo  Elementary  School.  Robert  Kikuchi-Yngojo  (left, 
with  water  buffalo  costume)  portrayed  legendary  trickster 
'Pilandok'  and  demonstrated  bronze  gong  music  (kulin¬ 
tang)  of  Mindanao  Island  in  the  Philippines,  while  teach¬ 
ers  and  volunteers  helped  children  (right)  make  masks. 


Postal  Service 
seeks  bids  for 
inner  Richmond 
'contract'  station 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is 
looking  for  a  "contract"  station  to 
replace  the  full-service  station  lost 
in  the  Inner  Richmond  District  to 
the  Oct.  17  earthquake. 

A  contract  station  is  one- 
housed  in  a  business,  and  the 
postal  service  pays  the  proprietor 
for  various  levels  of  service 
offered.  There  are,  however,  limi¬ 
tations  on  international  mailing. 

So  far,  the  postal  service  has 
received  five  bids  from  merchants 
wanting  to  open  a  contract  post 
office  in  the  Inner  Richmond 
District,  according  to  Bob  Wong, 
retail  marketing  specialist  for  the 
postal  service. 

Wong  said  he  plans  to  post 
notices  on  April  2  for  other  inter¬ 
ested  merchants  at  the  Geary 
Boulevard  and  21st  Avenue  and 
the  Geary  Boulevard  and  Parker 
Avenue  post  offices,  for  a  period 
of  15  to  30  days. 

The  criteria  the  postal  service 
will  use  to  choose  the  contract 
station  site  will  be  location  and 
security  of  the  site,  the  type  of 
counter  service  that  will  be  made 
available,  and  what  kind  of  dis¬ 
abled  access  there  is.  According  to 
Wong,  the  postal  service  would 
like  to  locate  the  station  "near  the 
damaged  site,  if  possible." 

The  building  housing  Station 
M,  at  275  Sixth  Ave.,  was  deter¬ 
mined  structurally  unsound  fol¬ 
lowing  the  quake.  The  closure 
prompted  State  Senator  Milton 
Marks  and  Congresswoman 
Barbara  Boxer  to  demand  docu¬ 
mentation  of  the  post  office's 
damages. 


Sam  Chapman,  chief  of  staff 
for  Congresswoman  Barbara 
Boxer,  said  Postmaster  Dallas 
Keck's  office  assured  him  that  the 
building  was  unsafe,  and  that  doc¬ 
umentation  was  forthcoming. 

The  postal  service  also  said 
they  removed  the  mailboxes  from 
the  front  of  the  building  because 
they  were  afraid  the  wall  could 
collapse,  Chapman  said. 


Chapman  said  congresswoman 
Boxer  would  determine  whether 
or  not  to  pursue  repairing  the 
former  post  office  after  reviewing 
the  reports,  and  will  monitor  the 
postal  services  contract  station 
negotiations. 

Wong  said  a  contract  station 
could  be  in  service  in  the  Inner 
Richmond  in  the  next  one  to  two 
months. 


For  All  Your  Real  Estate  Needs, 

Ask  For  Ryan  Hill  and  Paul  Sikorski 
At  922-7100 

We  are  a  team  specializing 
in  Richmond  District  properties 
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BANK  OF  CANTON 

OF  CALIFORNIA  Celebrates 


SPECIAL 

DEPOSIT 

ACCOUNT 

OFFER 

Open  any  deposit  account 
with  Bank  of  Canton  between 
now  and  April  30, 1990 
and  receive 

•  Free  Cashiers  Checks 

•  Free  Money  Orders 

•  Free  Traveler's  Checks 

•  Free  Certification  Letters 

for  the  Whole  Year  of  1990* 

-  "Year  of  the  Horse" 

All  these  plus  a  gift  guaranteed  you'll  find  useful 

*  Account  must  be  kept  open  to  remain  eligible 


Pick  the  branch  most  convenient  to  you 
and  call  today. 


Branch  and  ATM  Locations 

Bay  Area: 

555  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)391-8912 
743  Washington  St. 

San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)421-5215 

Sputhem  California,; 

532  N.  Atlantic  Blvd.  14510  Brookhurst  Ave.  800  N.  Spring  St. 
Monterey  Park,  CA  Westminster.  CA  Los  Angeles.  CA 
(818)289-4110  (714)  839-4300  (213)  629-4638 

Est.  1937  Member  FDIC 


Support  the  advertisers  that  support  our 
neighborhood's  right  to  know. 

Tell  them  you  saw  their  ad  in 

The  Richmond  ReView 


900  Webster  St. 
Oakland,  CA 
(415)  451-5600 


1301  Stockton  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)  989-4088 
2533  Noriega  St. 
San  Francisco,  CA 
(415)  681-5333 
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UC  Laurel  Heights  lab  decision  delayed 


Police  commissioner 
applauds  local  youth  court 


Wave  after  wave  of  applause 
greeted  the  youth  court  honorees 
at  the  March  Richmond  District 
Community/Police  Forum. 

As  Police  Commission  presi¬ 
dent,  Lou  Giraudo,  presented 
each  student  with  a  personally 
inscribed  pewter  seven-point 
star  paperweight  emblazoned 
with  the  logo  of  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department,  he 
thanked  them  for  their  service  to 
the  community. 

"You  prove  a  lot  to  us  by 
working  with  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  to  solve  problems  rather 
than  to  create  them,"  Giraudo 
said.  "It  is  easy  to  raise  issues 
and  problems,  it  is  not  easy  to 
come  up  with  solutions.  Youth 
court  is  a  very  viable  solution.” 

Youth  court  is  a  student-run 
diversion  program  for  teens 
charged  with  misdemeanor 
offenses. 

The  students  honored  at  the 
forum  were  all  graduating 
seniors  who  worked  with  the 
court  during  its  first  year.  They 
were:  David  Abecassis, 
Margaret  Acker,  Evett  Brackett, 
David  Gonalez,  Mickey  Hong, 
liana  Kaufman,  Jason  Kidd, 
Peter  Luong,  Jeremy  Sparig, 
Lael  Sturm  and  Min  Yeo. 


In  other  remarks,  Giraudo, 
who  grew  up  in  the  Richmond 
District,  described  the  five 
members  of  the  Police 
Commission  (who  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor)  as  "civilian  over¬ 
seers”  of  die  S.F.  police  depart¬ 
ment." 

Giraudo  was  emphatic  in 
saying  that,  while  commission 
members  each  have  their  own 
agendas,  it  is  the  duty  and  the 
right  of  citizens  to  let  their  feel¬ 
ings  be  known. 

He  extended  an  invitation  to 
all  Richmond  District  residents 
to  come  to  the  police  commis¬ 
sion  hearings  held  every 
Wednesday  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice.  The  hearings  begin  at 
5:30  p.m.  and  there  is  time  for 
people  to  bring  up  any  issues 
that  concern  them 

"What  goes  on  at  the  Hall  of 
Justice  affects  you  here." 

To  encourage  residents  to 
attend  a  commission  hearing, 
Giraudo  promised  that,  if 
invited,  the  police  commission 
would  schedule  their  regular 
hearing  at  a  community  meeting 
in  the  Richmond,  so  that  resi¬ 
dents  could  more  easily  partici¬ 
pate. 

-  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 


The  University  of  California 
Board  of  Regents  was  supposed  to 
tackle  the  proposal,  but  the 
regents'  decision  to  convert  the 
Mount  Zion  Hospital  into  a  UC 
facility  required  the  regents'  time, 
postponing  action  on  the  Laurel 
Heights  plan.  The  regents 
approved  the  takeover  of  Mt. 
Zion,  acquiring  the  hospital  for 
medical  clinics  and  research,  as  of 
July  1,  1990. 

At  its  Laurel  Heights  campus, 
at  3333  California  St.,  the  univer¬ 


sity  wants  to  convert  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  350,000-square-foot 
facility  into  pharmaceutical  and 
biomedical  research  labs. 
University  officials  say  expansion 
is  necessary  to  maintain  a  leading 
position  worldwide  in  research 
and  because  the  university’s 
Parnassus  campus  is  overcrowded. 

But,  safety  concerns  over  the 
plan  have  angered  some  residents 
in  neighborhoods  surrounding  the 
campus,  including  members  of  the 
Laurel  Heights  Improvement 


Association.  The  residents'  group 
postponed  earlier  attempts  to 
convert  the  facility  by  challenging 
in  court  the  adequacy  of  the  initial 
Environmental  Impact  Report  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  site. 

According  to  Rick  Malespina, 
assistant  director  for  news  services 
for  the  University  of  California, 
the  regents  have  tentatively  sched¬ 
uled  the  debate  over  lab  conver¬ 
sions  for  their  May  meeting, 
planned  to  take  place  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Laurel  Heights  facil¬ 
ity  May  17  and  18. 

New  delay  for 
Beach  Chalet 

The  Beach  Chalet  on  the  Great 
Highway,  vacant  since  1981,  will 
remain  vacant  as  the  Recreation 
and  Park  Commission  reopens 
bidding  on  the  property. 

Despite  two  deadline  exten¬ 
sions,  five  local  businesswomen, 
known  as  the  Beach  Chalet  Group, 
could  not  raise  funds  to  renovate 
the  building.  The  commission  is 
now  exploring  other  options. 

According  to  Dennis  Chan, 
property  manager  for  the  SF  recre¬ 
ation  and  Park  Department,  there 
is  no  deadline  for  new  bids. 

"Whoever  wants  to  talk  to  us 
should  feel  free  to  come  in,"  Chan 
said.  However,  leary  of  repeating 
the  Chalet  Group  experience,  he 
added,  "Basically,  I  think  we  want 
to  look  at  a  financial  statement, 
before  we  even  ask  the  person  to 
submit  a  proposal. " 

The  two-story,  12,225-square- 
foot  building  was  partially  reno¬ 


vated  with  $1.2  million  in  City 
funds,  but,  "we  have  no  more 
money,"  said  Chan. 

The  owner  of  Cats  nightclub  on 
Geary  Boulevard  is  working  on  a 
proposal  to  open  a  restaurant  and 


bar  downstairs  for  lunch  and 
dinner,  with  a  nightclub  upstairs. 

"Currently,  they  run  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  nightclub,  but  the  place  is 
a  little  small.  The  Chalet  would  be 
ideal  for  them,"  Chan  said. 
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3326  Sacramento  St.,  at  Presidio 

931-9133 


SWEEPSTAKE 


Enter  the  Sumitomo  TotalPact  Sweepstakes  between  now  and  May  31,  1990.  It's  our  way  ot 

introducing  you  to  our  newest  and  most  comprehensive  package  of  banking  services.  Just  stop 
by  our  branch  and  fill  out  an  entry  blank  for  your  chance  to  win  this  exciting  cruise.  Our  branch 
will  hold  a  preliminary  drawing  on  June  8,1990  at  noon.  Each  branch  finalist  will  be  entered 
into  a  final  grand  prize  drawing  to  be  held  June  14  at  the  bank's  San  Francisco  headquarters. 

GRAND  PRIZE 

7-Day  cruise  for  Two  to  Mexico 
$500  in  Travelers  Cheques 
SPECIAL  TOTALPACT  PLAN  GIFT 

Open  a  new  TotalPact  Plan  account  between  now  and  May  31 , 1990  and  receive  a  special 
digital  coin  bank,  which  not  only  displays  the  time  of  day,  but  also  keeps  track  of  the  amount  " 
you  deposit  into  it.  So  open  a  TotalPact  Plan  today  and  receive  this  useful  gift,  along  with  all  the 
benefits  and  savings  this  special  package  of  banking  services  offers. 


TOTALPACT  PLAN 
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Sumitomo  Bank 

Sumitomo  Bank  of  California  Member  FDIC 

5255  GEARY  BLVD. 
668-5511 


FEATURES 

BENEFITS 

One-Year  Time  Deposit 
$10,000  Minimum 

%%  Higher  Interest  Rate 

Checking  Account 

No  Monthly  Maintenance  Fee 

No  Minimum  Balance  Required 
Unlimited  Check  Writing 

Personalized  Checks 

First  200  Free 

ATM  Card 

Included 

Selected  Consumer  Loans* 

Preferred  Interest  Rates 

Home  Mortgage  Loans* 

$250  Waiver  of  Bank  Fees 

Home  Equity  Loans* 

No  Appraisal  Fee 

Sumitomo  Equity  Credit  Line* 

Special  Discount 

Sumitomo  VISA  Card* 

'6  Annual  Membership  Fee  on 
VISA  CLASSIC  or  GOLD 

Traveler's  Cheques,  Cashiers 
Checks,  Money  Orders 

No  Fee 

Note  A  substantial  penalty  will  apply  upon  early  withdrawal  of  a 
time  deposit  The  terms  for  the  TotalPact  Ran  may  be  chanqed  by 
Sumitomo  Bank  at  any  time  1  S  | 

•All  loans  and  VISA  cards  are  subject  to  credit  qualifications.  „0uS " 

Sumitomo  Bank  is.nn  Equal  Housing  Lender  LENDER 
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Choosing  the  right  summer  care  for  the  kids 


by  Laura  Jacoby/Chatham 

If  spring  break  is  here,  can  summer  vaca¬ 


tion  be  far  behind?  Parents  who  are  making 
summer  plans  for  their  children  will  find 
there  is  more  involved  than  choosing 


between  academics  or  crafts  and  sports. 

Some  of  the  questions  parents  need  to  ask 
apply  to  any  summer  care  facility.  They  have 
to  do  with  the  safety  of  the  children  and  the 
competence  of  the  counselor/teachers  who 
operate  the  program. 

Ask  about  the  required  credentials  for 
teachers/counselors.  What  is  the  adult/child 
ratio?  How  long  has  the  group  been  operat¬ 
ing  summer  care  facilities? 

Be  aware  that,  although  a  facility  is 
"licensed,"  the  licensing  procedure  applies 
only  to  physical  requirements  of  the  building 
where  activities  take  place.  Many  summer 
care  operations  are  exempt  from  a  licensing 
requirement  because  they  do  not  operate 
full-time. 

Many  summer  care  groups  in  the  City  use 
Golden  Gate  Park  as  their  "camp"  location. 
This  is  great  for  the  kids,  but  presents  a 
problem  if  parents  need  to  reach  their  child 
during  the  day. 

If  the  group  is  properly  registered  with 
the  San  Francisco  Recreation  and  Park 
Department,  they  can  help  in  locating  your 
child’s  group.  (This  entails  paying  a  fee  and 
some  camps  "forget"  to  do  this.) 

Ask  the  camp/school  what  means  they 
use  to  make  children  identifiable  when  they 
are  in  the  park  or  on  field  trips.  Some  groups 
use  distinctive  neckscarves  to  make  children 
easier  to  spot.  Also,  ask  how  often  coun¬ 
selors  make  a  "head  count"  when  the  group 
is  traveling. 

Whether  your  child’s  group  travels  daily 
or  only  goes  on  occasional  field  trips,  ask 
what  transportation  is  used.  Muni  buses, 
which  must  pass  regular  inspection,  may  be 
better  maintained  than  private  vehicles.  In 
addition.  Muni  drivers  may  have  more 
driving  experience  than  camp  counselors 
handling  an  unfamiliar  vehicle. 

Ask  what  contingency  plans  are  made  in 
case  of  emergency.  Where  will  your  child  be 
in  case  of  another  earthquake? 

As  well, 
what  first  aid 
facilities  are 
available?  If 
your  child's 
group  is  on  an 
outing,  how 


complete  is  their  carry-along  first  aid  kit? 
What  first  aid  training  do  the  counselors 
have?  If  your  child  must  be  taken  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  the  camp  should  have  a  release  form, 
signed  by  you,  so  your  child  can  get  immedi¬ 
ate  care. 

Find  out  what  kind  of  "discipline”  the 
facility  uses  for  misbehavior.  Many  child 
care  experts  feel  that  physical  discipline  is 
never  appropriate  and  "time  out"  (where  the 
child  is  made  to  sit  alone  for  a  while)  is  the 
best  tactic  for  teachers  to  use. 

When  planning  a  budget  for  summer  care, 
keep  in  mind  that  facilities  may  offer  dis¬ 
counts  when  siblings  enroll.  Older  teenagers 
may  get  reduced  tuitions  for  being  "junior 
counselors." 

In  addition,  some  camps  and  schools 
offer  scholarships  or  “camperships”  to  help 
qualified  parents  defray  costs.  There  are  also 
outside  organizations  that  offer  financial  aid 
to  parents  for  children’s  summer  activities. 

Many  summer  programs  have  daily  ses¬ 
sions  lasting  only  three  or  four  hours.  They 
do,  however,  offer  “extended  care”  covering 
the  early  morning  and  afternoon  hours.  The 
price  for  extended  care  is  often  budgeted  at  a 
different  rate.  Parents  should  check  what 
activities  and  supervision  are  offered  during 
extended  care.  These  may  differ  significantly 
from  the  “main”  program. 

In  deciding  whether  they  need  summer 
care  for  their  child,  parents  should  be  aware 
that,  according  to  the  S.F.  Child  Abuse 
Council,  leaving  a  child  under  12  years  old 
unattended  is  legally  considered  child 
neglect. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  still  no  centralized 
source  for  comprehensive  information  about 
summer  day  care  facilities  in  San  Francisco. 
However,  parents  will  find  many  good  sug¬ 
gestions  in  Susan  Andrews'  1989  book,  “Bay 
Play:  a  complete  guide  to  the  best  children’s 
activities  in  the  Bay  Area,”  available  through 
Conari  Press  (527-9915). 


Richmond  summer  care  facilities  for  children 

These  summer  care  resources  represent  those  in  Laurel  Heights,  Presidio  Heights,  the  Richmond  District 
and  Seacliff.  The  list  is  limited  to  facilities  that  offer  a  minimum  of  three  hours  care  daily  for  at  least  one 
week  during  the  summer  to  children  five  years  and  older.  The  list  is  offered  as  a  starting  point  for  further 
inquiry.  The  camps  and  schools  have  not  been  formally  evaluated  by  the  ReView.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
parents  to  ensure  that  any  care  facility  they  choose  is  safe  and  suitable  for  their  child. 


Name  and  address 


Adventure  Camps  (since  1969) 

Julius  Kahn  Park  (389-1203) 

Booker  T.  Center  (since  1964) 

800  Presidio  Ave.  (921-4757) 
Children’s  Gallery  (since  1983) 

3119  Clement  St  (221-1712) 

Claire  Lilienthal  School  (since  1983) 
3960  Sacramento  St.,  (386-8220) 
Katherine  Delmar  Burke  School 
7070  California  (751-0177) 

also  Club  Earth  TVek 

also  Summer  Stock  for  Kids 

Kittredge  School  (since  1944) 

2355  Lake  St  (751-3050) 

Latch  Key  Program  (Rec.  &  Park) 
Various  playgrounds  (666-7020) 

Laurel  School  (since  1964) 

350  Ninth  Ave.  (752-3567) 

Mother  Goose  School  (since  1951) 
334  28th  Ave.  (221-6133) 

Newbridge  (since  1984) 

3065  Jackson  (346-8400) 

Richmond  Summer  Daycamp 
Sl  John's  Presbyterian  (751-1630) 

SF  Day  School  (since  1981) 

350  Masonic  Ave.  (931-2422) 

SF  Jewish  Community  Center 
3200  California  St.  (346-6040) 

SFUSD  Children’s  Centers 
Various  locations  (751-4603) 

SFUSD  Summer  School  Programs 
Various  locations  (241-6537) 
Summerbridge  (since  1978) 

3065  Jackson  St  (346-8400) 

Town  School  (since  1938) 

2750  Jackson/7070  Cal.  (921-3747) 
UCSF  Discovery  Day  Camp 
500  Parnassus  Ave.  (476-1469) 

USF  Sports  Camp 
Ignatian  Heights  (666-6891) 

YMCA  (Y-Fun  Club) 

360  18th  Ave./345  8th  Ave.  (668-2060) 


Ages,  dates,  times,  fees 
Activities,  notes 

Ages  4.6-12;  June  18-Aug.  31;  9  a.m.-3  p.m.;  $300  2  week  session 
day-long  adventures  around  the  Bay  Area;  (ext  care:  3  p.m.-6  p.m.). 

Ages  5-13;  June  18-Aug.  30;  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  sliding  scale 
academics,  arts  &  crafts,  recreation. 

Ages  5-9;  June  25-Aug.  16;  10  a.m.-l  p.m.;  $70-$230/session 
arts  &  crafts,  dance,  drama,  music;  (three  “theme”  sessions). 

Ages  5-10;  June  18-Aug.  24;  8:00  a.m.-6  p.m.;  fee  not  yet  set 
art,  computers,  tennis,  urban  field  trips. 

Ages  6-12;  June  25-July  13;  9  a.m.-  noon;  $120  weekly 
study  of  poetry,  mural  art  and  costuming,  weekly  performances. 

Grades  K-5;  June  25-Aug.  3;  9  a.m.-2  p.m.;  $267-$295/session 
computers,  cooking,  crafts,  dramatic  play,  nature;  (ext.  care:  8  a.m.-5  p.m.). 
Grades  5-8;  June  25-Aug.  3;  9  a.m. -12:30  p.m.;  $250/2- week  session 
all  aspects  of  theatrical  production  -  staging  to  set  design  to  performance. 
Grades  1-8;  June  18-Aug.  17;  9  a.m.-l  p.m.;  $240  per  4-weck  session 
academics;  (ext.  care  including  field  trips,  games  available  to  6  p.m.). 

Ages  6-12;  July  2-Aug.  31;  10  a.m.-5  p.m.;  $10/month 
arts/crafts,  cooking,  field  trips,  sports. 

Ages  3-13;  June  18-July  20;  8:45  a.m.  to  noon;  $575  (five-week  session) 
academics  in  a.m.;  (camp  activities  noon-4  p.m.  available). 

Ages  2-7;  year-round;  7  a.m.-6  p.m.;  $520  monthly  (includes  lunch) 
arts  and  crafts,  dance,  music;  (half-sessions  available). 

Grades  8-9;  June  25-Aug.  3;  8:25  a.m.-3:30  p.m.;  $625 
academics,  poetry,  Soviet  Union,  study  skills;  (financial  aid  available). 
Grades  1-6;  June  25-Aug.  16;  9  a.m.-3  p.m;  $70  weekly 
arts  and  crafts,  games,  field  trips;  (pick-up/drop-off  point  to  be  decided). 
Grades  1-8;  July  30-Aug.  24;  9  a.m. -3  p.m.;  $550/4-week  session 
art,  drama,  music,  emphasis  on  dance;  (ext.  care:  8  a.m.-6  p.m.). 

Grades  K-7;  June  25-Aug.  24;  9:30  a.m.-4  p.m.;  $380/2-week  session 
ceramics,  dance,  drama,  excursions,  sports;  (exL  care:  7:30  a.m.-6  p.m.). 
Ages  2.9-10;  year-round;  7  a.m.-6  p.m.  approx.;  for  low-income  families 
age- appropriate  activities  vary  with  center. 

Grades  K-12;  June  25-Aug.  3;  8  a.m.-l  p.m.;  tuition-free 
academics,  driver  education,  special  programs. 

Grades  7-8;  June  25-Aug.  9;  8:30  a.m.-3:30  p.m.;  tuition-free 
academics,  advertising,  filmmaking,  singing;  (acceptance  by  competition). 
Grades  1-9;  June  25-Aug.  3;  8:30-11:30  a.m.;  $600  approx, 
academics,  ceramics,  computers,  cooking,  tennis,  video;  (exLcare  avail.). 
Ages  6-12;  June  18-Aug.  30;  8  a.m-5  p.m.;  $225/2-weck  session 
daily  field  trips  in  and  out  of  City,  games,  nature  arts  &  crafts. 

Ages  7-18;  June  18-Aug.  16;  9  a.m.-4  p.m.;  $150/l-weck  session) 
basketball,  soccer,  softball,  tennis,  volleyball. 

Grades  K-6;  June  18-Aug.  31;  7:30  a.m.-6  p.m.;  $94/week  (+mem'ship) 


arts  and  crafts,  campouls,  cooking,  field  trips,  movies,  swimming. 

For  more  information  about  summer  activities  in  and  around  San  Francisco,  call:  Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters  434- 
4860;  Boy  Scouts  of  America  561-5143;  California  (Junior)  Academy  of  Sciences  750-7100;  Cameron  House  781- 
0401;  Catholic  Charities  864-7400;  Childcare  Switchboard  864-1234;  Fine  Arts  Museums  of  San  Francisco  750-3640; 
National  Association  for  the  Visually  Handicapped  221-3201;  Parents  Place  563-1041;  Rose  Resnick  Center  for  the 
Blind  and  Handicapped  558-5031;  S.  F.  Recreation  and  Park  Department  558-4268;  or  San  Francisco  Zoo  667-8797. 


John  M.  Lee,  MBA 

Real  Estate  Broker 
Century  21  Herd  &  Co. 

Specializing  in: 


BUICK 

THE  MOST  TROUBLE  FREE  CAR 
BUILT  IN  AMERICA 


•  Equity  Sharing 

•  1031  and  1034  Tax  Exchanges 

•  Special  Senior  Citizen  Services 

•  Financial  Advice 

Please  call  John  for  a  free  confidential  analysis 
of  your  personal  real  estate  situation. 


Regal 
Custom  Coupe 


BUICK -MAKES  BUYING 

The  J.D.  Power  and  Associates  Initial  Quality 
Survey*  states  something  Buick  owners  can  be 
proud  to  know  and  something  all  new-car  buyers 
should  know.  The  fact  that  Buick  is  the  most 
trouble-free,  full-size  domestic  car  sold  in  America. 
The  Initial  Quality  Survey,  which  measures  things 
gone  wrong  with  new  vehicles  during  the  first  90 
days  of  ownership,  marks  an  improvement  in 
Buick  quality  for  the  third  year  in  a  row.  And  today, 
the  Buick  nameplate  ranks  as  the  most  trouble- 
free,  American  brand.  Higher  than  Lincoln.  Higher 


AMERICAN  WORTHWHILE! 

than  other  prestige  cars  costing  thousands  more. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  it  all  means  that  if 
you're  looking  for  quality,  you  should  just  look 
down  the  Great  American  Road  for  the  Buick  tri¬ 
shield.  The  new  symbol  for  quality.  The  sign  of 
your  Buick  dealer. 

*  J.D.  Power  &  Associates  1989  Initial  Quality  Survey 
covering  November  and  December,  1988.  Based  upon 
owner-related  problems  during  the  first  90  days  of 
ownership. 


HERRERA  BUICK 

Sales,  Service  and  Body  Shop 

3700  Geary  Blvd.  (at  Argueiio)  668-5656 


Bus.  991-4900  Res.  387-6761 


SAN  FRANCISCO  INSTITUTE  OF  ENGLISH 

924  BALBOA  ST. 

(corner  10th  Avenue) 

221-9200 


•  beginning 

•  TOEFL 

•  intermediate 

•  Business  English 

•  advanced 

•  Computer  Literacy 

*Ask  about  out  Special  conversation  classes. 

Morning  •  afternoon  •  evening  •  even  weekends! 
Learn  to  speak  English  fluently  and  with  proper 
pronunciation  through  our  unique  program  based 
on  the  methods  of: 

ELH  -  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  HABITS. 


—  A.-b — 

1-20 

$3i$ELH  -English  Language  Habits  Hfg 

TOEFL  TEST  $ 
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Living  on  art  in  the  Richmond 


Continued  from  page  1 


All  four  artists,  with  painted 
bodies  and  costumes,  then  impro¬ 
vised  mysterious  dances  and 
rituals,  expressing  the  energies  of 
their  bodies  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  Without  plan  or  script, 
they  created  spontaneous  evolu¬ 
tions  of  both  harmonious  and 
aggressive  emotions. 

The  most  reputable  art  critics 
viewed  the  show  and  referred  to  it 
as  "art  done  by  monkeys."  . 

"Everyone  in  China  expects 
artists  to  produce  pretty  things," 
says  Zhao,  defending  his  work. 
"Art  is  not  just  pretty  things  on  the 
wall,  paint  on  the  canvas.  Art  is  the 
expression  of  feelings.  Therefore, 
we  use  our  own  bodies  as  art 
figures,  with  or  without  the 
support  of  paper  or  canvas." 

After  cleaning  the  paint  off 
their  bodies,  on  their  way  out  of 
the  campus,  the  four  artists  were 
astounded  by  what  they  encoun¬ 
tered. 

On  the  same  square  where  they 
had  been  dancing  earlier,  the  first 


student  demonstration  against  the 
Communists  was  taking  place 
spontaneously. 

The  communist  authorities 
wrongfully  accused  the  team  of 
instigating  the  student  revolt.  Such 
an  outcome  had  been  far  from  their 
minds 

"Our  action  was  beyond  all 
political  boarders.  It  was  art,  a 
pure  expression  of  universal 
energy,  just  our  feelings  in  the  air," 
Zhao  asserts  with  passion.  "Our 
performance  was  meant  to  reach 
people's  feelings  and  incite  them  to 
confront  their  own  feelings." 

After  that  show,  Zhao  met 
many  obstacles.  In  one  of  his 
exhibits  in  a  national  gallery,  there 
were  two  black  and  white  draw¬ 
ings:  one  of  a  rooster,  the  other  one 
of  a  hen. 

The  organizers  of  the  exhibit 
ordered  him  to  take  down  the 
rooster,  because  the  bird  looked 
too  aggressive  and  expressed  too 
much  anger. 

"It  was  pretty  funny.  All  these 
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art  professionals  who  don't  under¬ 
stand  what  art  is  all  about,  censor 
it  so  gratuitously.  Art  is  a  way  of 
living!"  cries  Zhao. 

Before  leaving  his  homeland, 
Zhao  organized,  with  the  same 
group  of  artist-friends,  another 
"Chinese  Action  Air  Art"  perfor¬ 
mance,  this  time  on  the  two-mille- 
nium-old  China  Wall.  There,  all 
four  men  unfolded  giant  30-yard 
black  cloths  and  created  shapes 
that  echoed  the  surrounding  moun¬ 
tains. 

After  greeting  the  sun  at  dawn, 
accompanied  with  gongs  and  the 
traditional  Chinese  pipe,  the  suo- 
na,  the  artists  mounted  the  Great 
Wall  and  moved  freely  the  pieces 
of  cloth  about  the  towers  of  the 
Wall. 

"We  wanted  to  create  a  feeling 
of  life  quivering  in  the  open  air," 
he  comments.  These  seemingly 
meaningless  actions  are  the 
essence  of  Zhao's  art;  the  process 
of  performance  -  the  precise 
tracery  of  universal  emotions  - 
being  die  goal. 

Throughout  the  interview,  this 
tall,  svelte  young  man  makes  sure 
the  tea  he  serves  and  drinks  is 
boiling  hot.  "In  my  new  life  in 
America,  I  can  only  drink  tea.  It 
keeps  the  order  inside  my  body.  It's 
the  Chinese  way  and  gives  me 
comfort  inside  my  new  reality." 

Zhao  had  long  dreamed  of 
seeing  the  United  States,  partly 
because  it  was  the  homeland  of 
painter  Willem  de  Kooning,  his 
most  important  influence. 

He  believes  that,  since  the  feel¬ 
ings  he  expresses  are  universal,  it 
doesn't  matter  where  he  performs 
his  art,  and  he  has  participated  in 
numerous  art  shows  and  competi¬ 
tions  here. 

In  less  than  two  years  in  the 
U.S.,  he  has  won  many  awards  and 
prizes,  and  two  art  works  of  his 
belong  to  the  permanent  collec¬ 


Artists  Han  Ning  (left)  and  Jianhal  Zhao  perform  their  first 
piece  of  'action  air  art'  at  Beijing  University  campus  in  1986. 


tions  of  two  Californian  museums. 
However,  life  in  the  U.S.  is 
proving  to  be  a  big  change  for 
Zhao, 

Back  in  mainland  China,  his 
life  was  all  devoted  to  art.  He  had 
no  financial  or  material  worries. 
"All  necessities  are  almost  free  in 
China.  And  if  you  are  in  need, 
people  will  give  you.  Here  in  the 
U.S.,  if  people  give  you  some¬ 
thing,  they  expect  something  in 
return." 

Zhao  lives  in  a  house  for  sale  in 
the  Richmond.  Someone  who 
attended  his  first  "Chinese  Action 
Air  Art"  performance  at  an  art 
gallery  in  the  City,  invited  him  to 
live  in  their  empty  house  until  it 
sells  -  in  exchange  for  his  art,  of 
course.  "Nothing  is  free  here,"  the 
artist  notes  with  a  smile. 

Although  Zhao  is  homesick  and 
misses  the  Chinese  way  of  life,  he 
is  enjoying  the  challenge  of  his 
American  journey.  For  a  living  and 
to  support  his  studies,  he  works  as 
an  inventory  bookkeeper  in  a  San 
Francisco  gallery. 

"It's  a  geat  experience.  Every 
day,  I  write  $25,000,  $65,000 
worth  of  sales  in  the  books.  I  see 


the  gallery  system  from  inside.  All 
that  they  are  concerned  about  is 
money,  profit,  closing  sales.  They 
don't  care  about  new  artists  or 
modem  art  in  general,"  he  remarks. 

"I  believe  in  God.  God  has 
guided  my  life  and  my  art,"  Zhao 
asserts.  "I  will  continue  my  way.  I 
will  not  accept  the  tyranny  of  gal¬ 
leries.  I  will  not  show  only  one 
facet  of  my  art.  I  can  produce  tra¬ 
ditional  paintings,  abstract  works 
and  'Chinese  Action  Air  Art.'  All 
three  emanate  from  me.  I  am  an 
expert  in  the  art  field  and  I  am 
fully  responsible  for  my  acts  and 
the  diversity  in  my  art,"  says  Zhao. 

He  is  presently  working  on  a 
series  of  self-portraits.  There,  his 
face  is  blurred,  patched  with 
myriad  aggressive  tones.  Around 
the  mouth,  the  canvas  is  cut  a 
dozen  times  with  a  razor  blade. 

"My  expression  goes  beyond 
political  boundaries  or  parties.  If 
many  critics  view  my  work  as 
political,  it  is  only  a  very  little  part 
of  it.  I  mostly  seek  to  express  a 
universal  feeling,  and  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  Action  Air  Art 
expressions  in  their  full  dimen¬ 
sion." 
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Richmond  recycling  founders  reuniting  on  Earth  Day 


Celebrating  20-year  anniversary 


by  Renee  Renaud 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month, 
the  Richmond  District  YMCA, 
with  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the 
Fleishhacker  Foundation,  offered  a 
series  of  six  free  lectures  on  the 
pollution  of  our  environment  to  the 
adults  of  the  Richmond. 

Over  two  hundred  residents 


attended  and  at  the  end  of  the 
series  about  twenty  of  them  contin¬ 
ued  to  meet  weekly  to  determine 
what  they  could  do  personally  on 
the  local  level  to  solve  what  was 
already  a  serious  problem. 

The  group  decided  to  call  itself 
Richmond  Environment  Action 
(REA)  and  that  its  action  would  be 
recycling.  At  that  time,  the  word 
recycling  was  not  even  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  However,  one  of  the  lec¬ 
turers  had  shown  movies  of  the 
mountains  of  solid  wastes  our 
throw-away  society  puts  into  land¬ 
fills,  which  could  be  recycled  to 
save  both  energy  and  precious 
natural  resources.  It  seemed  the 
best  way  to  start. 

The  first  members  of  REA  were 
an  accountant,  a  graphic  artist,  two 
printers,  a  community  organizer, 
teachers,  nurses,  businessmen, 
housewives,  and  students. 

This  group  proved  to  be  a  pool 
of  talent  capable  of  launching  a 
community  recycling  program  that 
was  more  successful  and  continued 
far  longer  than  they  ever  dreamed. 

The  operation  started  with 
twelve  private  garages  or  "sub-sta- 
tions"  spaced  out  over  the 
Richmond  District  to  which  nearby 
'  neighbors  could  bring  their  bottles 
and  cans  the  third  Saturday  of 
every  month. 

Volunteer  trucks  picked  up 
these  recyclables  and  took  them 
down  the  peninsula  to  be  sold. 
Within  two  years,  the  pick-ups 


increased  to  twice  a  month  and  the 
volume  of  bottles  and  cans  became 
so  great  that  volunteers  were  too 
few  and  too  exhausted  to  continue 
the  sub-station  system. 

In  1973  a  new  board  of  directors 
decided  to  centralize  the  recycling 
at  a  parking  lot  at  the  University  of 
San  Francisco.  In  1980,  REA 
moved  to  a  larger  USF  lot  -  its 
present  site  -  at  Anza  Street  and 
Collins  Avenue. 

The  center  had  grown  to  the 
point  where  it  could  hire  a  full¬ 
time  manager  and  build  a  large 
storage  shed,  open  seven  days  a 
week.  The  kinds  of  items  that 
could  be  recycled  had  also  expand¬ 
ed  to  include  high-  and  low-grade 
paper,  wine  bottles  and  some 
plastic  bottles. 

To  encourage  more  individuals 
and  groups  to  recycle,  REA  began 
a  buy-back  policy  of  paying  recy¬ 
clers  for  their  materials.  They  also 
donated  thousands  of  dollars  to 
other  local  environmental  groups 
such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  and 
the  Rainforest  Network. 

Not  content  to  recycle  only  in 
the  Richmond,  REA  helped  start 
recycling  centers  in  the  Haight, 
Bernal  Heights,  Fort  Mason.  They 
also  lobbied  successfully  for  a 
deposit  law  and  against  a  giant 
incinerator  that  the  garbage  com¬ 
panies  wanted  to  build. 
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Mary  Baker  Eddy,  who  discovered 
the  Science  of  Christian  healing  in 
1866,  was  a  pioneer  healer,  teacher 
and  author. 

You  can  read  the  inspiring  life  story 
of  this  courageous,  nineteenth- 
century  New  England  woman  in 
biographies  now  on  special  sale 
at  the  Christian  Science  Reading 
Room  in  your  area.  The  librarian 
will  be  happy  to  help  you. 


IF  SPIRITUAL  HEALING  INTERESTS  YOU... 
CONSIDER  READING 
A  BOOK  ABOUT 
THE  DISCOVERER  OF 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 


CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  READING  ROOMS 


California  at  Franklin  Street 
2287  Mission  St. 

1252  Haight  St. 

1127  Clement  St.  at  Funston 

10  Ellis  St.  at  Stockton 
2030  Taraval  St. 

220  West  Portal  Ave. 

2855  Judah  St.  at  34th  Ave. 


(415)  673-0532 
(415)  647-1846 
(415)  431-6679 
(415)  751-9413 
(415)  981-6756 
(415)  731-7544 
(415)  664-2456 
(415)  731-5634 


Photo:  Philip  Liborio  Gang) 

The  REA  site  at  USF  celebrates  20  years  of  Richmond  recycling. 


In  September  1990,  twenty 
years  after  its  founding,  REA's 
dream  of  curbside  recycling  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  City  will  finally 
become  a  reality  in  the  Richmond. 
Unfortunately  for  the  City's 
present  recycling  centers,  the 
dream  comes  somewhat  tarnished. 

Current  REA  president  John 
Barry  calls  it  "an  unmitigated 
boondoggle"  because  the  contract 


was  given  to  Nor-Cal  Garbage 
Company  (a  combination  of 
Golden  Gate  and  Sunset 
Scavengers)  by  the  City  without 
any  competitive  bidding. 

Doug  Dorn,  present  manager  of 
the  REA  recycling  center,  admits 
that  when  similar  profit-making, 
curbside  recycling  programs  have 
been  introduced  in  other  cities, 
non-profit  community  recycling 


centers  like  REA  have  lost  most  of 
their  customers. 

He  pointed  out  that,  whereas 
non-profit  groups  like  REA  have 
paid  people  to  recycle  and  made 
large  donations  to  environmental 
groups,  after  the  first  year  Nor-Cal 
will  charge  people  from  $1.25  to 
$1.50  more  on  their  garbage  bill  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  will  make 
huge  profits  from  the  program. 

The  Haight  recycling  center  is 
considering  their  own  curbside 
recycling  program  and  may  chal¬ 
lenge  Nor-Cal  in  court,  if  neces¬ 
sary.  REA's  response  at  this  point 
is  still  being  planned. 

In  celebration  of  Earth  Day 
1990,  REA  is  planning  a  reunion  of 
all  their  volunteers  who  have 
demonstrated  that  "when  the 
people  lead,  their  leaders  will 
follow"  (even  if  it  takes  20  years). 

For  information  on  the  reunion, 
call  386-5763.  For  information  on 
recycling,  call  387-3044. 

(Editor's  note:  Renee  Renaud 
was  the  first  president  of  REA  in 
1970  under  the  name  of  Shirley 
Jeanne  Hinesley. ) 


til  Avenue  Cheese  Shop 

311  SIXTH  AVENUE  AT  CLEMENT 
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•  Over  150  outstanding  selections 
of  imported  and  domestic  cheeses. 

•  Dietary  cheeses  •  Wines  •  Pates 

•  Acme  bread 

•  Gourmet  Shop  Par  Excellence 

Our  new  owners  wish  to  make 
an  introductory  offer  of: 
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Valid  until  4/30/90 


3465  California  •  Laurel  Village  •  San  Francisco  •  752-0825 
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U^assover  desserts 

"Let  us  sweeten  your  sedar" 
•  CAKES  • 
Chocolatissmo 
Chocolate  Ecstacy 
Mocha  •  Hazelnut  •  Linzer 

•  COOKIES  • 

Florentines 

(Almond  •  Macadamia) 

Macaroons 

(Coconut  •  Raspberry  •  Apricot) 


Gaster  Creations 

"Treats  to  fill  your  basket" 
Chocolate  Bunnies  and  Ducks 
European  Easter  "Bonnet"  Cake 
Chocolate  Supreme  "Egg"  Cake 
Hot  Cross  Buns 
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•  Restaurants  • 


Cafe 

Mtii'-OHnelte 

Distinctive  Dining 


Available  for  special  occasions  and  business  events 
Wednesday-Sunday  5:30  to  10  p.m. 

315  Eighth  Ave.  •  387-7992 


PPpoxr  Mirrcifc  0M. 

Authentic  Thai  Guisine 

FREE  GLASS  OF  WINE  WITH  DINNER 
TUESDAY  THRU  THURSDAY 

(Non  alcoholic  beverage  may  be  substituted) 

Dinner  5-10  p.m.  Closed  Mondays 
4036  Balboa  (betw.  41st  and  42nd  Ave.) 
387-2474 


A  recent  article  on  word 
derivations  reminded  us  that 
the  word  "sombra"  is  from 
the  Latin  for  shade.  So,  allow 
me  to  stretch  the  connection  a 
bit  by  commenting  that  at  El 
Sombrero  they  manage  to  do 
things  a  "shade  better"  than 
most  of  the  Mexican  restau¬ 
rants  I've  frequented. 

El  Sombrero  has  been  a 
neighborhood  fixture  for  over 
four  decades  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Monday  nights 
when  it's  closed,  it  has  been  a 
magnet  for  people  from  all  over 
the  City,  as  well  from  its 
Richmond  District  setting. 

The  Bernal  family  has  run  it 
continuously  and  the  clientele  that 
was  served  so  well  by  the  "elder" 
Bernals  has  been  equally  well- 
taken  care  of  by  son.  Bill,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  George  Washington  High 
School,  just  a  tortilla's  throw  away 
from  El  Sombrero. 

And  so,  when  a  friend  invited 
me  to  dinner,  I  tied  on  my  sandals, 
adjusted  my  serape  and,  following 
the  easy  trail  to  the  corner  of 
Geary  Boulevard  and  22nd 
Avenue,  found  the  long-established 
restaurant  dishing  out  the  food  in 
the  manner  to  which  its  patrons 


Sanford  Chandler 


had  become  accustomed:  plentiful, 
well-prepared  and  reasonably 
priced. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  with 
my  sirloin  steak  picado  ($10.95). 
So  pleased,  in  fact,  that  though  I 
normally  would  offer  a  portion  to 
my  wife,  I  kept  it  all  for  myself. 
My  son,  Spencer,  had  the  large 
combination  plate  which  included 
enchilada,  taco,  and  chili  relleno 
with  beans,  rice  and  salad.  For 
$9.25  this  was,  in  his  own  words, 
"quite  satisfying." 

Prior  to  our  main  courses,  we 
sampled  the  sopa  del  dia.  (Do  you 
really  need  it  translated?  Okay  - 
"soup  of  the  day.")  It  was  a  thor¬ 
oughly  delectable  chicken/noodle 


combination,  which  is  fairly 
priced  at  $2.25,  but  you're 
better  off  with  a  whole  bowl 
for  just  one  dollar  more. 

El  Sombrero  has  domestic 
beers,  of  course.  But  in  a 
Mexican  restaurant,  one 
should  really  go  for  the 
whole  experience,  right? 
Naturally.  So  we  had  a 
Corona  Light  for  $2.50  and 
reveled  in  every  swallow. 

The  ubiquitous  dessert, 
flan,  was  available  for  $3.50, 
but  we  were  so  delightfully 
snug  at  the  belt  from  the  items 
we've  described  that  we  passed  it 

by. 

With  airline  fares  so  prohibitive 
these  days,  it  seems  your  best 
travel  deal  is  to  call  221-2382  for  a 
reservation  that  will  guarantee  you 
authentic  Mexican  food  without 
the  hassle  of  passports  or  worry 
about  the  drinking  water.  And  best 
of  all,  you  don't  need  a  travel 
agent. 

Viva  el  Sombrero! 

Hours:  11:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 

(Tues.  -  Thurs  and  Sun.) 

Until  10:30  p.m.  (Fri.-Sat.) 
Wheelchair  access  to  main 

dining  area 

Credit  Cards:  Visa  &  MC 


THE  ORIGINAL 


FOOD  TO  TAKE  HOME 


221-2382 

5800  Geary  at  22nd  Avenue 


1810  Clement  St. 
Our  new  location 

(formerly  at  20th  and  Geary) 

387-2441 


RESTAURANT 
PIZZERIA 
FULL  BAR 


Banquet  facilities  for  up  to  20 
Open  daily  from  5  p.m.  •  Closed  Tues. 


MEXICAN 
TAQUERIA 


Burritos 
Tacos 
Enchiladas 
Tostadas 
Complete  Dinners 


Everything  is  made  fresh  daily 
343  Clement  St.  •  668-7580 


SAN  FRANCISCO  RECREATION  &  PARK  DEPT. 

EARTH  DAY  IN  THE  PARK 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  21  fp 
10  a.m.  -  2  p.m.  In-MWl 

GOLDEN  GATE  PARK 

Free  Motorized  Cable  Car  Ride 

COURTESY  OF  CABLE  CAR  CHARTERS 


/ 


10  a.m 

10:30 


11 


Noon 

12:30 

1 

1:30 


Childrens  Discovery  Prgm. 

J  ARBORETUM 

Friends  of  the  Park  Guided  Walk 

MEET  AT  McLaren  lodge 

Once  Endangered  Bison  Visit 

Arboretum  Walk 

Repotting  Tips  for  the  Not-so-green  Thumb 

OUTSIDE  THE  CONSERVATORY 

PERFORMERS  FROM: 

Greater  Tuna  Prod.  &  Pickle  Family  Circus 
Exciting  Tree  Toppers  Demonstration 
Craft  Safari  Playmobile 

Environmental  Exhibit 
Repotting  Tips 
Tea  Ceremony 

URASENKE  FOUNDATION-LOCATION  T.B.A. 

Tree  Planting 
Arboretum  Walk 


2  &  3  Endangered  Species  Tour  at  the  Zoo 

SLOAT  BLVD.  AT  THE  BEACH 

2:30  "Recycling"  at  the  Insect  Zoo 

INSIDE  THE  ZOO 


All  Activities  will  be  held  at  Sharon  Meadow,  Golden  Gate  Park, 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  Call  666-7 107  for  more  information. 


JACOBY  &  MEYERS 


-LAW  OFFICES- 


Serving  California 
Since  1972 


1748  Clement  St.  387-3416 

Divorce  •  Bankruptcy  •  Criminal  Defense 
Wills  and  Probate  L 

Weekday,  Evening 

Reasonable,  Affordable  Fees  Anoint™**. 


Educational 
Exchange 

Duplicator  Work  Books 
Flash  Cards 

Educational  Decorations 
Educational  Toys  &  Games 
Records  &  Cassettes 

Monday  -  Friday  12-6  Saturday  10-4 

752-3302 

600  -  35th  Avenue  at  Anza 
San  Francisco 
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Paul  Kozakiewicz, 
-  editor 


Mayor  Agnos  has 
unveiled  a  plan  to  deal 
with  the  City's  estimat- 
ed  6,000  to  15,000 
homeless  people  (See  mayor's 
column  next  page). 

But,  the  Mayor's  homeless  plan 
has  a  serious  flaw.  For  all  of  the 
plan's  outlay  in  funds,  a  major 
portion  of  the  City's  homeless  will 
continue  to  escape  the  narrow  nets 
of  the  City  health  officials. 

It  is  estimated  that  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  City's  homeless  are 
mentally  ill,  with  many  being 
diagnosed  as  being  schizophrenic, 
a  serious  mental  illness.  That 
means  many  homeless  wander  the 
streets  all  night  talking  to  them¬ 
selves,  eating  stale  pizza  crust  out 
of  garbage  cans,  and  resting  only 
when  physical  exhaustion  over¬ 
whelms  them. 

For  these  homeless,  living  in 
an  unreal  world  of  delusion  is 
reality,  with  people  often  being 
perceived  as  evil,  or  the  "devil." 

A  rational  plan  is  unrealistic 
toward  helping  these  people.  The 
mayor  expects  the  homeless  to 
wander  into  a  "master"  shelter 
downtown  for  help,  perhaps  using 
a  voucher  system  to  give  meal 
coupons  to  panhandling  individu¬ 
als  for  use  at  the  shelter. 

But  the  mentally  ill  often  don't 
respond  to  rational  approaches. 

According  to  Bob  Prentice,  the 
mayor's  coordinator  of  homeless 
programs,  there  are  six  outreach 
workers  with  the  department  of 
public  health  working  to  help  this 
part  of  the  homeless  population. 

Prentice  said  "authorized"  per¬ 
sonnel,  including  police  officers 
and  some  health  practitioners,  can 
have  individuals  held  for  up  to  72 


hours  if  someone  is  an  "immi¬ 
nent"  threat  to  themselves  or 
others. 

But,  generally  speaking,  the 
mentally  ill  are  not  a  threat.  They 
are,  however,  in  need  of  medical 
help,  and  can  sometimes  be 
"cured"  with  ongoing  medication. 
For  example,  research  into  a  para¬ 
noid  schizophrenia  has  found 
deficiency  in  the  brain  that  can  be 
treated  with  new  drugs. 

The  Mayor's  new  homeless 
program  skirts  the  issue  because 
there  are  no  easy  answers. 

In  New  York  City,  then-Mayor 
Ed  Koch  tried  to  deal  with  the 
large  numbers  of  mentally  ill  on 
the  streets  by  having  City  employ¬ 
ees  pick  up  homeless  people 
thought  to  be  mentally  ill. 

The  plan,  however,  suffered  a 
significant  setback  when  a 
woman,  known  to  defecate  in  the 
street  (among  other  public  eccen¬ 
tricities)  was  picked  up.  She  was 
ruled  to  be  sane  and  won  her  case 
in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  which 
ruled  that  homelessness  can  be  a 
matter  of  choice  -  a  constitutional 
right. 

However,  any  successful 
homeless  plan  has  to  try  to  help 
this  large  population,  at  least  with 
an  adequate  outreach  program. 

Unfortunately,  the  mayor's 
homeless  plan  is  woefully  inade¬ 
quate  because  it  lacks  a  serious 
outreach  program  and  "battle 
plan"  for  helping  the  mentally  ill. 

After  all,  if  a  society  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  care  and  compassion 
it  bestows  on  all  its  citizens,  how 
long  can  we  neglect  our  most 
needy  fellow  citizens  and  still 
consider  our  plans  for  caring  for 
these  individuals  adequate? 


FIRST  UNITED  MONTESSORI  SCHOOL 

Immediate  openings  available  for  full  and  part-time 
preschool  programs  -  ages  2-5  years  -  Reasonable 
rates.  Call  now  for  an  appointment. 

PHONE:  752-5533 
6555  Geary  Blvd.  (at  30th  Avenue) 


^1 

9tiaw  €^ice 

"Call  for  a  free  initial  consultation." 

870  Market  St.,  Suite  561 

986-8846 

•  Geary  &  8th  Ave. 
1,500  Sq.  Ft. 


YOUR  RICHMOND  DISTRICT 
SPECIALIST  FOR  OFFICE 
AND  RETAIL  LEASING 

80C  per  square  foot  and  up. 

200  to  6,400  square  feet. 


•  California  &  6th  Ave. 
800  Sq.  Ft. 


386-3008 


Real  Estate 

John  M.  Lee 


April  generally 
means  income 
tax  and  property 
tax  time  for 
most  people.  You  either 
feel  good  getting  some¬ 
thing  back  from  Uncle 
Sam  or  bad  from  scrambling 
around  closing  accounts  to  pay 
him. 

Fortunately  for  people  over  age 
55,  there  are  some  large  tax  bene¬ 
fits  in  selling  your  personal  resi¬ 
dence.  Be  sure  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  otherwise,  it  can  mean 
extra  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
government  instead  of  in  your 
pockets. 

First  of  all,  the  obvious  one  is 
the  $125,000  one-time  exemption 
from  the  sale  of  your  principal  res¬ 
idence.  You  can  exclude,  from 
your  gross  income,  part  or  all  of 
your  gain  from  the  sale  of  your 
main  home,  if  you  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements: 

•  You  were  55  or  older  on  the 
date  of  the  sale  (close  of  escrow). 

•  You  owned  and  lived  in  your 
main  home  for  at  least  three  out  of 
the  previous  five  years. 

•  You  or  your  spouse  have 
never  used  this  exclusion  before. 

A  common  situation  which 
occurs  quite  often  in  the 
Richmond  is  one  where  the  home- 
owners  sell  their  home  and  realize 
a  gain  of  much  more  than 
$125,000.  They  can  combine  this 
exemption  with  the  1034 
exchange  by  applying  the  extra 
gain  to  another  house  outside  the 
Bay  Area.  This  way  they  generally 
end  up  with  a  nice  house  to  live  in 
and  $125,000  in  their  pocket 


tax-free. 

This  one-time  exemption  is 
claimed  by  filing  Form  2119  with 
your  income  tax  return  and  indi¬ 
cating  that  you  are  eligible  for  this 
exemption. 

Another  tax  break  for  senior 
citizens  is  the  exemption  from 
reassessment  upon  sale  and 
replacement  of  their  principal  resi¬ 
dence  as  allowed  by  Proposition 
60. 

Ordinarily,  when  a  property  is 
transferred  in  California,  it  is 
reassessed  at  its  current  market 
value,  typically  the  selling  price, 
and  the  new  owners  pay  property 
tax,  based  on  this  reassessment. 

Proposition  60  provides  for  an 
exemption  to  this  rule  by  allowing 
a  seller  who  is  55  years  or  older  to 
transfer  his  current  assessment 
value  to  his  new  principal  resi¬ 
dence  provided  that  his  new 
dwelling  is  of  equal  or  lessor 
value  and  within  the  same  county. 
In  other  words,  the  homeowner's 
new  property  tax  will  not  increase. 

A  taxpayer  has  two  years  from 
the  sale  of  the  original  dwelling  to 
purchase  a  replacement  home. 
That  is,  two  years  before  or  two 
years  after  the  sale.  In  other 
words,  one  can  purchase  a 
replacement  dwelling  first,  and 
then  sell  the  old  property,  as  long 
as  it  is  done  within  the  two-year 
time  frame. 


Proposition  90  extends 
the  rules  of  Proposition  60 
to  situations  where  the 
replacement  property  is  in 
another  county,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  that  coun¬ 
ty's  board  of  supervisors. 
You  can  determine  whether  that 
particular  county  has  adopted  this 
ordinance  by  calling  that  county's 
assessor  or  tax  collector. 

A  relatively  unknown  tax  break 
is  Proposition  58  -  the  exemption 
from  reassessment  for  transfers 
between  parent  and  child. 

With  this  proposition,  parents 
can  transfer  properties  to  their 
children  and  have  their  children 
keep  the  same  property  tax  basis, 
usually  much  lower  than  if  they 
purchase  similar  properties. 

This  exemption  applies  to  prin¬ 
cipal  residences  and  one  million 
dollars  of  "full  cash  value"  per 
transferor  of  all  other  real  proper¬ 
ty.  "Full  cash  value"  in  this  case 
mean  the  value  on  the  tax  assess¬ 
ment  roll  prior  to  the  transfer,  typ¬ 
ically  much  lower  than  the  fair 
market  value. 

This  allows  husband  and  wife 
to  transfer  two  million  dollars  of 
real  estate  to  the  children,  exclud¬ 
ed  from  reassessment. 

Proposition  60,  90,  and  58  ben¬ 
efits  can  be  claimed  by  filing  the 
proper  paperwork  with  the  county 
assessor's  or  tax  collectors  offices. 

Before  you  take  any  action 
regarding  these  tax  breaks,  please 
consult  your  accountant  or  tax 
advisor  as  each  individual's  tax 
situation  is  unique  and  these  bene¬ 
fits  might  not  be  applicable  in 
your  situation. 


THE  ULTIMATE  MENTAL  &  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  PROGRAM 


FAMILY  FITNESS  •  FUN  •  SELF-DEFENSE 

KUNG  FU  •  TAI  CHI 


The  Perfect  Exercise  Program  for  Adults  and  Teens 

Reduces  Stress  •Increases  Energy  •  Su-perior Health  Benefits 

The  Ideal  After  School  Program  for  Children 

Develops  Self-Confidence  •  Discipline  •  Concentration 

TAT  WONG  KUNG  FU  ACADEMY 

"Richmond.  District's  Largest  Martial  Arts  Center 
and  Weight  Training  Facility" 

752-0791  /  668-8328 

2901  Clement  Street  (at  30th  Ave.) 


SPECIAL 

|  INTRODUCTORY 
|  COURSE 
I  3  Kung  Fu  Lessons 

|  only  $995 

May  30.1990 

j~  FREE 

INTRODUCTORY 
LESSON  OF 

I  TAI  CHI  QUAN 

|  "Moving  Meditation" 

|  Moy  30.  1990 


If  you  think  you're  just  overweight 
take  this  test: 


IDo  you  have  to  catch  your  breath 
•  after  climbing  stairs?  Yes — Mo — 

2  1s  it  difficult  bending  over  to 

•  tie  your  shoes?  Yes —  Mo — 


Do  you  have  trouble  keeping  up  with 
your  kids  in  the  park?  Yes —  No_ 


4. 


Does  going  to  the  beach  make  you 
feel  uncomfortable?  Yes —  f!o_ 


If  you've  answered  "YES"  to  any  of  these  questions, 
you  may  be  defined  as  medically  obese.  If  you  want 
to  take  weight  off  and  learn  to  maintain  your  new  weight, 
we  urge  you  to  call  The  OPTIFAST®  Program -the  hospital- 
based  medical  weight  management  program  that 
succeeds. ..because  it  combines  our  medical,  nutritional 
and  behavior  modification  professionals  with  your  own 
commitment. 

The  first  step  is  the  easiest.  To  attend  our  free  OPTIFAST 
Orientation  Session,  just  call  us.  We  re  ready  to  help. 


The 

OPTIFAST 

Pro^fum 

(415)  750-5775 


)  1989  Sandoz  nutrition  Corporation 


just  call  us.  We  re  ready  to  help.  ff) 

St.  Mary’s  Hospital  and  Medical  Center  £+3 

a  Hon  450  Stanyan  Street,  San  Francisco  ^ 
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Beyond  homelessness 
Mayor  Art  Agnos 


Of  all  the  multitude  of 
unsolved  problems  facings 
America’s  cities,  three  prob¬ 
lems  in  particular  are  so  severe 
that  they  sometimes  seem  beyond 
our  control. 

I'm  talking  about  AIDS,  crack 
cocaine  and  homelessness. 

Here  in  San  Francisco,  we  have 
created  a  national  model  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  people  with 
AIDS,  and  for  the  education  of 
those  not  yet  infected. 

But  this  much-admired  "San 
Francisco  model"  is  itself  begin¬ 
ning  to  collapse  in  the  face  of 
increased  infections,  a  shortage  of 
funds,  and  burnout  among  the 
legions  of  volunteers  who  make 
our  standard  of  care  possible. 

And  while  we  continue  to  press 
for  more  funding  and  improved 
care,  ultimately  it  is  medical 
science,  not  local  government,  that 
holds  the  key. 

Much  like  AIDS,  crack  cocaine 
is  also  an  epidemic,  decimating 
our  cities  and  destroying  thousands 
of  young  lives  in  their  prime. 

The  drug  problem  runs  deep. 
Its  ravages  are  felt  at  the  local 
level,  but  the  underlying  issues  are 
national  and  even  international  in 
scope. 

Nonetheless,  we  are  working 
hard  to  combat  crack  at  the  local 
level,  through  a  combination  of 
increased  law  enforcement  and 
innovative  programs  aimed  at  the 
young  people  on  whom  the  c  rack 
dealers  prey. 

No  one  has  a  successful 
working  model  to  guide  us  in  this 
fight.  We  are  experimenting  with 
several  pilot  projects,  and  as  we 
see  what  works,  we  will  expand 
those  programs  citywide. 

Homelessness,  however,  is  a 
different  story  completely. 

I  know  how  to  solve  the  home¬ 
less  problem  as  we  see  it  today  on 
the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  can  do 
much  about  the  root  problems  that 
create  homelessness  -  poverty, 
unemployment,  lack  of  affordable 
housing,  alcoholism,  drug  abuse, 
mental  illness  and  the  break-up  of 
families. 

What  I  can  do  -  what  we  can 
and  must  do  as  a  humane  and  eco¬ 
nomically  strong  city  -  is  take  the 
people  suffering  from  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  move  them  under  a  roof. 

The  means  for  accomplishing 
this  goal  is  not  mysterious.  It's  a 
simple  matter  of  money. 

Last  summer  I  published  a 


blueprint  for  ending  homelessness 
in  San  Francisco.  This  170-page 
report,  "Beyond  Shelter,"  has  been 
hailed  as  a  national  model  for  grap¬ 
pling  with  the  homeless  problem. 

The  plan  calls  for  an  across-the- 
boards  approach  to  homelessness  - 
everything  from  saving  existing 
low-income  housing  to  building 
extensive  new  permanent  housing 
in  cooperation  with  nonprofit 
developers. 

At  the  heart  of  this  plan  are  two 
multi-service  centers  and  shelters, 
which  would  serve  as  an  intake 
point,  a  safe  haven  off  the  streets, 
and  an  entry  way  into  a  wide  array 
of  social  services  and  long-term 
housing  solutions. 

At  the  other  end  of  these  shelters 
are  job  training,  drug  and  alcohol 
programs,  counseling,  longer-term 
transitional  housing  programs,  and 
a  new  generation  of  clean,  safe, 
tenant-managed,  single-room-occu¬ 
pancy  hotels. 

This  plan  has  been  exhaustively 
studied.  It's  been  unanimously 
praised.  And  despite  last  October's 
earthquake  -  which  destroyed  700 
of  our  existing  homeless  hotel 
rooms  -  the  plan  is  being  imple¬ 
mented. 

But  like  any  tenant  who  is  strug¬ 
gling  to  buy  a  first  house,  the  main 
stumbling  block  to  erecting  new 
roofs  is  the  lack  of  a  down 
payment. 

That's  why  I  pushed  so  hard  on 
the  Red  Cross  to  ensure  that  San 
Francisco  got  its  fair  share  of  earth¬ 
quake  relief  donations. 

The  $5.4  million  the  Red  Cross 
is  giving  us  will  restore  a  large  part 
of  the  homeless  housing  lost  in  the 
quake,  and  allow  us  to  buy  the 
multi-service  centers  and  shelters  at 
the  heart  of  my  plan. 

It's  the  same  reason  I  am  seeking 
to  maintain  the  $15  million  per  year 
raised  by  two  business  taxes  in  San 
Francisco. 

Whether  you  want  to  solve 
homelessness  for  humanitarian 
reasons  -  or  just  because  you're 
offended  by  panhandlers  and  the 
sight  of  people  sleeping  on  the 
streets  -  you  have  to  be  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  share  for  fixing  the 
problem. 

I  am  putting  my  own  political 
capital  on  the  line  by  promising  to 
make  San  Francisco  the  first  major 
American  city  to  end  sleeping  on 
the  streets  as  a  commonplace 
occurrence,  within  a  year,  if  given 
the  resources  to  do  it. 

Some  people  have  raised  the 


Dana  Perrigan 


It  was  1964  and  the  Beatles  -  four  lads 
from  Liverpool  with  sheepdog  hairstyles  - 
just  wanted  to  hold  your  hand.  With 
Martha  and  the  Vandellas  dancin’  in  the  street, 
Marvin  Gaye  hitchhiking  and  Little  Stevie 
Wonder  blowing  harp  on  his  fingertips,  Motown 
was  on  a  roll. 

The  Beach  Boys  were  still  boys  then,  in  search 
of  the  perfect  wave  and  crooning  over  the  little 
surfer  girl.  Chuck  Berry  chased  Nadine. 
Speedometer  pegged,  Jan  and  Dean  barreled  into 
Dead  Man's  Curve. 

All  in  all,  it  wasn’t  a  bad  time  to  hit  puberty. 

If  the  music  wasn't  enough  to  hot-wire  reality  for 
you,  the  testosterone  drag  racing  through  your 
veins  like  the  little  deuce  coupe  would  do  the  job. 

As  a  14-year-old  kid  growing  up  in  Pacifica,  I 
believed  in  one  rule,  and  that  was  to  be  cool.  The 
rest  were  made  to  be  broken. 

So  my  friends  and  I  -  a  motley  band  of  strays 
who  had  learned  to  hide  their  insecurities  behind 
a  cool  exterior  -  worked  harder  at  it  than  anything 
we  ever  did  at  home  or  in  the  classroom. 

Wearing  pegged  sharkskin  slacks,  shirts  but¬ 
toned  to  the  neck,  vests  and  printed  Italian  shoes, 
we  dressed  cool.  Moving  from  place  to  place  in  a 
strutting,  bopping  movement,  we  walked  cool. 
Salting  our  speech  with  words  like  wicked, 
bitchin',  boss  and  just  the  right  mixture  of  mans, 
yeahs  and  other  words  I  cannot  mention  in  this 
column,  we  talked  cool. 

And  since  it  was  stressful  having  to  be  so  cool 
all  the  time,  we  spent  our  recesses  smokin  and 
fine-tuning  our  carefully  sculptured  pompadours 
in  the  boys'  room,  a  sentry  stationed  outside  the 
door. 

A  year  later,  just  about  the  time  drugs  started 
making  the  scene  in  Pacifica,  I  was  plucked  out 
of  all  this  coolness  when  a  juvenile  court  judge 
placed  me  in  the  custody  of  my  grandparents.  In 
my  new  environment  -  a  small  town  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  that  billed  itself  as  "The  Cowboy 
Capitol  of  the  World"  -  coolness  was  measured 
by  an  entirely  different  yardstick. 

Eventually,  as  the  years  went  by,  I  realized  that 
my  earlier  ideas  of  what  was  cool  were  mis- 
y^placed.  It  didn't  come  easy,  but  I  learned  the  value 


of  having  goals,  discipline  and  hard  work. 
(Actually,  I'm  still  learning  it.)  I  learned  to  have 
respect  for  others,  including  myself.  Most  of  all,  I 
learned  that  I  really  did  care  about  things. 

Formerly,  all  these  had  been  very  uncool  con¬ 
cepts. 

From  time  to  time,  I  thought  about  my  old 
friends  in  Pacifica,  wondering  how  their  lives  had 
turned  out.  Recently,  when  I  went  to  visit  a  friend 
who  had  taken  a  job  on  the  local  newspaper  there, 
I  decided  to  find  out. 

I  drove  the  car  to  my  old  block,  parked  it  and 
got  out.  Mike,  an  old  friend  I  hadn't  seen  in  25 
years,  had  lived  a  few  doors  down.  Not  knowing 
if  his  parents  still  lived  there,  I  stood  on  the 
doorstep  and  rang  the  bell. 

Mike  answered  the  door. 

A  minute  later  we  were  sitting  in  the  living 
room,  talking  about  old  times  and  old  friends. 

The  old  gang,  I  soon  learned,  had  not  fared  well. 

Addicted  to  heroin  and  alcohol,  A1  was  serving 
a  stretch  in  the  Oregon  State  Penitentiary.  John 
was  on  the  methadone  program  and  living  with 
his  parents. 

Caught  in  bed  with  someone  else's  wife, 
another  Mike  had  been  shot  and  killed.  A  block 
away,  Duane  was  lying  paralyzed  in  bed;  he  had 
gotten  drunk  one  night  and  driven  his  car  into  a 
telephone  pole. 

Mike,  who  had  had  the  potential  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessional  baseball  player,  was  divorced,  unem¬ 
ployed  and  also  in  the  methadone  program. 

It  had  turned  out  to  be  a  sobering  reunion.  As  I 
drove  home,  I  wondered  what  had  gone  wrong. 
Most  of  these  guys  had  come  from  middle-class 
homes  and  had  had  parents  who  had  cared  about 
them.  Some,  like  Mike,  had  even  been  gifted. 

But  then  I  remembered  that,  most  of  all,  they 
had  been  cool.  And  when  drugs  had  first  come 
along,  it  had  been  cool  to  do  them.  The  combina¬ 
tion  had  proved  disastrous  to  my  friends.  Their 
potential  remained  undeveloped  and,  as  the  years 
passed,  their  options  became  fewer  and  fewer. 

Drugs  are  still  destroying  the  lives  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  kids  who  are  confused  about  what's  cool 
and  what  isn’t. 

Hopefully,  they'll  learn  before  it's  too  late. 


concern  that  I  intend  to  solve  the 
problem  with  police  sweeps  and 
coercion.  Nothing  could  further 
from  the  truth. 

Unlike  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
claimed  that  people  are  homeless 
because  the  want  to  be,  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  homeless 
people  want  to  improve  their  lives 
and  return  from  the  living  hell  of 
the  homeless.  They  will  respond 
to  a  decent,  humane  alternative. 

A  few  won't.  But  if  we  can 
make  a  difference  for  90  percent, 
or  even  80  percent,  let's  do  it  now 
-  and  figure  out  how  to  solve  what 
remains. 

We  don't  have  to  have  people 
sleeping  on  our  streets. 

We  have  a  choice.  Please  join 
me  in  making  it  possible. 


What's  on  your  mind? 

Drop  us  a  line  and  let  us  know  what  you  think  about 
the  issues  and  events  that  shape  our  lives. 
Richmond  Review,  P.O.  Box  590596,  S.F.,  CA  94159 


Shamrock 


Tax  and  Bookkeeping  Corp. 

Same  day  service  on  most  returns 
Call  George  Nixon,  Amy  Buck  or  Anne  Knight 
6033  Geary  Blvd.  387-6980 

Serving  the  Richmond  since  1972 


Office 
Open  Year 
Around 


Shhh! 

It’s  a  Secret 


Not  Immigration,  the  FBI,  the 
IRS,  the  courts,  the  military, 
welfare  agencies — not  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States — 
can  see  your  census  answers.  It’s 
against  the  law. 

And  all  census  workers  take  an 
oath  to  keep  your  answers 
confidential. 

Answer  the  Census. 

It  Counts  for  More  Than  You  Think! 

CENSUS  '90 


Space  courtesy  of 
The  Richmond  Review 
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Eagle  baseball  teams  start  season  on  winning  note 


by  Harold  Abend 

The  baseball  and  softball 
seasons  opened  in  March  for  the 
George  Washington  High  School 
Eagles  varsity  boys  baseball  and 
girls  softball  teams. 

Both  teams  opened  strongly 
and,  with  a  third  of  the  season 
completed,  each  is  currently  in 
first  place  in  their  respective 
leagues. 

Boys'  baseball 

The  varsity  boys  are  4-0  (11-4 
including  preseason)  in  league 
play  with  two  wins  over  Galileo 
and  Mission  high  schools. 

The  Eagles  are  led  by  junior 
Lonnie  Jackson,  a  power-hitting 
right  fielder. 

In  the  March  14  game  against 
Galileo,  Jackson  unloaded  two 
incredible  blasts  of  over  325  feet, 
one  of  which  almost  left  Moscone 
Field. 

Senior  Matt  Blackburn,  an  all- 
city  football  player  for 
Washington,  handles  the  catching 
duties  and,  according  to 
Washington  varsity  coach  Joe 
Gualco,  has  added  some  addition¬ 
al  offensive  punch  since  his 


Eagle  pitcher  Derrick  Bruhn  hurls  against  Mission  High  School. 


hitting  has  started  to  come  around. 

Gualco  credits  senior  center 
fielder  Hugh  Loutensock  with 
being  the  backbone  of  the  defense 
on  a  team  in  which  he  feels 
defense,  base  running  and  strong 
pitching  will  be  the  ingredients  to 
consistent  victories. 

The  pitching  staff  consists  of 
starters  Derrick  Bruhn,  a  senior, 
and  junior  Mike  Benz,  as  well  as 
relievers  Tom  Kennedy  and  Chris 
Pratt,  both  juniors. 

"Even  with  such  a  good  start, 
this  year's  teams  are  so  well  bal¬ 
anced  the  championship  is  really 


up  for  grabs,"  Gualco  said.  "We'll 
play  each  game  one  at  a  time  and 
hope  for  the  best." 

Girls'  softball 

The  girls'  softball  team  returns 
from  a  third  place  finish  last  year 
in  league  play.  This  year's  team 
however,  is  quite  different  accord¬ 
ing  to  coach  Carrie  Wert. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  young  girls 
who  don't  have  a  lot  of  power", 
said  Wert.  "We  bunt  and  run  and 


do  a  lot  of  slap  hitting  and  switch 
hitting.  Anything  to  get  on  base 
and  in  scoring  position." 

Currently  3-1  including  victo¬ 
ries  over  Mission,  Galileo,  and 
Lincoln,  plus  a  loss  to  McAteer 
the  Eagles  seem  to  be  in  a  position 
to  contend  for  this  year's  champi¬ 
onship. 

The  team  is  led  by  senior 
center  fielder,  Rosalyn  Wong  who, 
according  to  Coach  Wert,  is  light¬ 
ning  quick  on  the  bases,  hits  well 
and  has  an  excellent  on-base  per¬ 
centage. 

Other  stars  include  juniors, 
Annie  Kang,  a  power  hitter  who 
catches  and  occasionally  plays 
short-stop  and  Ria  Murakawa, 


who  plays  shortstop  and  second 
base  and  according  to  Wert  is 
excellent  at  getting  on  base  as  well 
as  stealing. 

"Having  a  lot  of  young  girls 
and  playing  a  little  different  kind 
of  game  I  didn't  think  we  could 
win  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  but  I  really  think  we  have 
a  good  chapce  now,"  Wert  said. 

"We  have  long  intense  prac¬ 
tices;  these  girls  are  learning  and 
improving  their  game  every  day," 
added  Wert. 

With  a  majority  of  the  season 
remaining  and  the  toughest  team 
still  ahead,  consistent  improve¬ 
ment  may  be  the  key  to  a  success¬ 
ful  season. 


387-3044 
USF  Lot  on 
Anza  St.  Daily 

NEW  HIGHER  CA 
REDEMPTION  RATES! 

L  PLUS  10%  WITH  THJS_ADVERJISEMENT 


NOW  PLAYING  AT  THE 

ASIAN  AMERICAN  THEATER  CENTER 


HELD  OVER! 


Now  in  its  fourth  month 

(On  our  main  stage) 


Wayman  Wong 

"...  A  wild  and  wooly  sitcom..." 

-  Bernard  Weiner,  S.F.  Chronicle 
"Whiskey  Chicken  makes  a  tasty  entree... 
Precious  moments  abound...Lusty  laughs..." 

-  George  Estrada,  The  Tribune 

Come  see  Wayman  Wong's  family  comedy  that 
is  set  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  in  1957. 


Wed.-Sat.  8  p.m.Sun.  3  p.m.  Tickets:  $13.00  &  15.00 


The  New  Comedy  Review 

S.F.  Premiere 


Saturday  4/14  7:30  &  10  p.m. 

Saturday  4/21  7:30  &  10  p.m. 

Sunday  4/22  3:30  &  7:30  p.m. 

Wednesday-Friday  4/25-4/27  8:30  p.m. 
Saturday  4/28  7:30  &  10  p.m.  Tjckets 

Sunday  4/29  3:30  &  7:30  *13«> 

J  &  15.00 


For  Reservations  Call 

751-2600 

403  Arguello  Blvd.  (at  Clement) 


1990 

The  Time  to 
Save 


Bay  View 
The  Place  to 
Save 


Ask  About  Our 
Savings  Plans 

...and  come  meet 
our  new  manager,  Sal  Catinella 


BAY  VIEW 
FEDERAL  BANK 


A  FEOEOAi  SAVINGS  BANK 


W  5TOR* 


Sal  Catinella 
Branch  Manager 
3550  Geary  Blvd. 
San  Francisco 
(415)  387-0331 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Child  Care 


The  Right  School  for  Your  Child 

Openings  for  2,3,4  year  olds. 
Loving,  caring  environment,  full  day 
care  available.  Call  Cecilia,  St. 
James  Early  Education  Center, 
752-8258 


Health 


Recovery  tape  lines:  Free  support 
messages  for  recovering  addicts. 


Two  lines,  two  messages.  Call  751- 
5390  and  751 -0241. 


Host  Families 


Host  Families  Wanted:  Convert 
your  spare  bedroom  into  cash  and 
help  a  foreign  student  adjust  to 
America.  The  S.F.  Institute  of 
English,  221-9200 


Miscellaneous 


Contingency  Legal  Representative 


Services  Wanted  for  California 
Superior  and  Municipal  Courts. 
Share  percentage.  Contact:  David 
Anthony  Fallon,  P.O.  Box  191173, 
S.F.,  CA  94119-1173 


Wanted  to  Rent 


INNER  RICHMOND:  ReView 
columnist  needs  a  sunny  studio  or 
one  bedroom  apartment,,  preferably 
with  a  garage,  for  under  $550  a 
month.  Please  call  221-4228  for 
more  information. 


BUSINESS  SERVICES 


Auto  Repair 


'THE  TRAVELING  MECHANIC” 

Brakes,  tune  ups,  general  repairs, 
foreign  and  domestic,  over  15  years 
extensive  experience,  all  work 
guaranteed,  $35  hour,  housecalls, 
Giorgio,  864-5747 


Business  opportunities 


Independent  Distributors: 

Unlimited  income  in  $5  billion/year 


market.  Call  415-387-7471  for  24 
hour  recorded  message. 


Jazz  Musicians 


Jazz  it  up:  Experienced  jazz  duo 
available  for  parties,  weddings  and 
most  occasions.  Jimmy  Parker, 
piano;  Eddie  Adams,  base.  Call 
334-0925  between  11  a.m  -  4  p.m. 


Painting 


LICENSED  PAINTER:  Large  and 


small  jobs.  Expert  plaster  and 
drywall  repairs.  License  #497-214. 
Please  call  Ed  at  995-4666. 


Photographer 


Freelance  Photographer: 

Specializing  in  editorial  and 
documentary  photography,  as  well 
as  private  parties.  Reasonable 
rates.  Cali  Phillip  Liborio  Gangi  at 
333-1760  for  more  information. 


Send  us  your  classified  or  business  service  listing 


Classified  ads,  up  to  25  words,  cost  $5  per  monthly  listing.  Business  Services  ads,  up 
to  25  words,  cost  $15  per  month.  Double  rates  for  double  space.  All  ads  must  be  pre¬ 
paid  and  mailed  to  the  Richmond  ReView  office  by  the  22nd  of  the  month.  Mail  to; 

The  Richmond  ReView,  P.  O.  Box  590596,  S.  F.,  CA  94159 
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April  Calendar  of  Events 


1-8 

Registration  for  City  Junior  Tennis 
Championships:  Sign-ups  are  being 
accepted  through  Tuesday,  Apr.  3,  for  the 
championships  in  G.G.  Park  over  two 
weekends,  Apr.  21-22  and  28-29.  Call  753- 
7032  for  further  information. 

12th  Annual  Saint  Stupid's  Day  Parade: 
Starting  at  the  TransAmerica  Pyramid,  and 
ending  at  Washington  Square,  Acts 
include  comedy  groups,  clowns,  fools, 
more,  Sunday,  Apr.  1,  noon,  (phone?) 

Single  Parent  Bagel  Brunch:  An  opportu¬ 
nity  to  meet  other  single  parents,  and  to 
hear  from  trained  professionals  on  how  to 
handle  lifes  changes  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  children.  SFJCC,  3200  California  St., 
Sunday,  Apr.  1,  noon  to  2  p.m.,  346-6040. 

UC-San  Francisco  Mobile  Mammography 
Van:  The  van  will  be  at  the  UCSF  Laurel 
Heights  parking  lot  at  3333  California  St., 
from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  Apr.  2,3,5,and  6.  The 
van  offers  convenient  breast  cancer  screen¬ 
ing  for  women  with  no  known  breast 
problems  and  takes  less  than  20  minutes. 
Written  or  verbal  approval  from  a  doctor  is 
required.  Call  990-0459  or  476-2193, 9  a.m. 
to  3  p.m.  for  appt.  $50  fee. 

Intermediate  Black  &  White  Photography: 
Learn  the  basics  of  black  &  white  photog¬ 
raphy,  eight  sessions,Wednesdays,  begin¬ 
ning  Apr.  4  from  7:30  to  9:30  p.m.  Photo 
Center,  50  Scott  St.,  $50  fee,  554-9522. 

Children's  Programs:  Anza  Branch 
Library,  550  37th  Ave.,  Apr.  3, 4, 10,  and  24. 

•  Preschool  Story  Time  for  children,  age  3- 
5,  Tuesdays  at  10:30  a.m. 

•  Infant/toddler  lapsit  for  children  up  to  3 
years  and  parents.  Weds,  at  7  p.m. 


•  April  10:  Films  for  ages  3-5  at  10:30  a.m; 
ages  6  and  older  at  3:30  p.m.; 

•  April  24:  Storytelling  with  Joan  Sutton, 
for  ages  3-5  at  10:30  a.m. 

Easter  Party  at  Richmond  Playground: 
Sign-ups  taken  April  2-5  for  party  on  April 
6, 3:30-5:30  p.m.  Egg  hunt,  musical  chairs, 
&  refreshments  for  kids  12  and  under  at 
the  playground  on  18th  Avenue  between 
California  and  Lake;  666-7013  for  details. 

St.  Ignatius  Concerts:  St.  Ignatius  Church 
continues  its  75th  anniversary  celebration 
through  April.  USF  campus  at  Fulton  St. 
and  Parker  Ave.,  12:30  p.m.  666-6107. 

•  Apr.  6,  Music  of  Bach,  Franck  and 
Frescobaldi; 

•  Apr.  20,  Music  of  Widor  and  Demessiuex; 

•  Apr.  26,  Music  for  flutes  and  other 
instruments. 


9-15 

"Workreation"  Summer  Sign-ups:  Apply 
through  April  13.  SF  Recreation  and  Park 
Dept,  is  taking  applications  from  15-  to  18- 
year-olds  interested  in  working  for  the  Rec 
and  Park  Dept.  ($4.25/hour);  666-7013  for 
details. 

Seacoast  Defense:  Explore  the  military 
history  of  Battery  Chamberlin  through  a 
demonstration  of  its  artillery  disappearing 
rifle.  North  Baker  Beach  parking  lot, 
Sunday,  Apr.  15, 12:30  to  1  p.m.,  556-8642. 

16-22 

Free  Earthquake  Preparedness  Class: 

Information  and  discussion  on  ways  to 
help  ourselves  and  each  other  survive  an 
earthquake.  Children’s  Hospital,  3700 


California  St.,  1st  floor,  Wednesday,  Apr. 
18, 7:30-9  p.m.,  661-6244  to  register. 

Expressionism  and  Modem  German 
Painting:  The  first  exhibition  to  focus 
entirely  on  the  expressionist  and  modern 
German  paintingsof  the  Thyssen-Bornem- 
isza  collection.  California  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  34th  Ave.  and  Clement 
St.,  Wednesday,  Apr.  18- July  1, 750-3614. 

College  Fair  at  Lowell  High  School: 
Public  high  schoolers  and  parents  invited 
to  meet  over  100  private  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  representatives  from  across  the 
nation  on  Thursday,  April  19,  from  6:30  to 
9  p.m.,  in  the  school  gym,  1101  Eucalyptus 
Drive.  Free;  661-6998  or  751-7744. 

Richmond  District  Democratic  Club: 
Presents  a  "meet  the  candidates"  night  for 
the  June  election  on  April  19, 7  p.m.  at 
Alamo  School,  250  23rd  Ave.  between 
California  and  Clement  streets;  386-3012  or 
221-2552  for  more  information. 

How  We  Age  and  What  to  Do  About  It: 

Which  symptoms  are  those  of  bona  fide 
illness  and  which  are  those  of  aging.  JCC, 
3200  California  St.,  Room  102,  Friday,  Apr. 
20, 1  p.m.,  free,  346-6040. 

Celebrate  Arbor  Day:  Enjoy  Strybing's 
"Green  Wisdom"  family  programs 
designed  to  connect  "children"  of  all  ages 
with  nature  through  mythology  and  gar¬ 
dening.  Helen  Crocker  Russell  Library, 
Strybing  Arboretum,  Ninth  Ave.  at  Lincoln 
Way,  Saturday,  Apr.  21, 10:15  to  noon, 
members  $2.50,  non,  $3, 661-0668. 

Saturday  Night  Ballroom  Dance  Party: 
Learn  the  techniques  of  various  ballroom 
dance  styles  in  an  informal,  friendly  atmo¬ 
sphere.  JCC,  3200  California  St.,  Saturday, 
Apr.  21, 7:30  to  11:30  p.m.,  364-6040. 


23-30 

Community/Police  Forum:  The  monthly 
police  forum  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
Apr.  24  at  the  Richmond  District  Police 
Station,  461  Sixth  Ave.  at  7  p.m.,  553-1984 

Richmond  District  Youth  Court:  Local 
teens  participate  in  the  judicial  system, 
Wednesday,  April  25, 4  to  6  p.m.  in  the 
Auditorium  at  the  UC  Laurel  Heights 
campus,  3333  California  St.,  553-1385. 

A  Matter  of  Choice:  Norma  McCorvey, 
the  "Roe"  of  Roe  vs.  Wade,  will  discuss  the 
court  case  that  altered  the  lives  of  women. 
UCSF,  Toland  Hall,  533  Parnassus  Ave., 
Thursday,  Apr.  26, 12  to  1  p.m.,  476-5836. 

Plant  Collectors'  ^Gardens  Tour:  Join 
Strybing  Arboretum  and  Botanical 
Gardens  on  a  tour  of  four  plant  collector's 
gardens  in  San  Francisco;  ending  with  a 
visit  to  the  S.F.  Landscape  Garden  Show. 
Saturday,  April  28, 8:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m., 
members  $40,  non-members  $50, 661-0668. 

Come  Meet  the  Authors:  Reception  for 
Richmond  District  children's  book  authors 
and  illustrators  in  the  Children's  Room  of 
the  Richmond  Library,  361  Ninth  Avenue, 
Saturday,  April  28  at  2  p.m.;  751-1240. 

Annual  Fund-Raising  Carnival:  Silent 
auction,  prizes,  food,  music  and  more  at 
Cabrillo  Elementary  School,  735  24th  Ave. 
on  Saturday,  April  28  from  10  a.m.  to  3 
p.m. 

April  Fair:  for  Claire  Lilienthal  Nursery 
School,  to  benefit  this  non-profit  co-op. 
Live  music,  crafts,  food  from  10  a.m.  to  6 
p.m.,  Sunday,  April  29, 3950  Sacramento. 
Call  752-2976  for  details. 


Other  dry  cleaners 
are  pulling  your  leg. 


Othere  charge  up  to 

M50 


Our  every  day  price  is  only: 


‘Dresses,  coats,  jumpsuits,  suedes,  siks  and  leathers  are  higher. 


For  our  prices,  other  dry  cleaners  will 
only  clean  about  half  a  pair  of  pants. 

At  Clean  n’  Press,  we  ll  clean  your  whole 
pair  of  pants,  or  just  about  any  garment,*  for 
about  half  the  price.  Every  day.  Guaranteed. 


Clean’n’Press 

We  clean  your  clothes. 
Not  your  pockets. 


Chi 


n’T'Ptess 


Clean’n'Piess 


Wake  Up  Those 
Tired  Old  Sweaters 


IblClH  II  ness 

Drapes 

I  Cleaned  ’n*  Fan  Folded*  ■ 

«  -j  nn 


■  “  - - ' 

ChaaVPitss  | 

Dresses  and  Jumpsuits  _ 
Cleaned  'n'  Pressed 


99*  i  $15M  i  $2- 


No  Limit 

Everyday  Low  Price:  $1.99 

Except  Angora.  One  coupon  per  visit  with 
incoming  order.  Not  valid  with  any  other 
offers.  In  order  to  maintain  our  low,  low 
prices,  prepayment  is  required.  Expires 
^4/30*0 

MARINA/PACIFIC  HEIGHTS 
2758  OCTAVIA  STREET 

(At  Union) 

928-4807 


I  Per  Window  or 
Sliding  Door 

I  ‘Up  to  84*x96‘,  rubber  backed  not  included.  ■ 
One  coupon  per  visit  with  incoming  order.  I 
Not  valid  wilh  other  offers,  in  order  to  ® 

L maintain  our  low,  low  prices,  prepayment  ■ 
is  required.  Expires  4/30/90 

RICHMOND  DISTRICT 
5540  GEARY  BLVD. 

(At  20th  Ave.) 

668-1175 


No  Limit 

Everyday  Low  Price:  $2.99 

Except  format  and  wedding  gowns  and  siks. 

One  coupon  per  visit  with  incoming  order.  - 
Not  valid  with  any  otter  otters.  In  order  to  I 
maintain  out  low.  low  prices,  prepayment  is 
requited.  Expires  4/30/90 

NOE  VALLEY/CASTRO 
4107  24TH  STREET 

(At  Castro) 

285-1901 


STANDARD  PLUMBING 

ONE  STOP  PLUMBING  HEADQUARTERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  S  LEADING  PLUMBING  SUPPLY  STORE 
Every  Day  Low  Prices  Contractor  Discounts 

.k  o«  Hone  OPEN  7  DAYS 


SERVICE  DIVISION:  Plumb, no 
4  fire  Spunkier  Contractor 
Radio  Orspotched  foil  Service 
Stole  license  *330341 


SUPPLY  AND  EQUIPMENT  CO.  INC. 

1019  CLEMENT  ST. 

Between  11th  &  12th  Avenue  A 

221-1888  AWUt 

4/3CY90  Hardware 


1  £3  P=1  COMPLETE  DISCOUNT  PLUMBING  •  ELECTRICAL  •  HARDWARE  •  HOUSEWARE  t  PAINT  STORE  (fcl  Q 


(WELCOME  \ 
68606  / 


Ace 

Rubber  Welcome 
Door  Mat 

Mode  of  live  rubber.  Thousands  of 
busy  fingers  pick  up  dirt  and  mud. 
Non-skid  bock  will  not  curl. 


Rural  Mailbox 
Vertical  Mail  Box 

Block  satin  finish  moilbox  wilh  gold 
emblem  or  block  steel  enomel  finish. 


Your  Choice 


WMIIE 

/  I5-689.I9-5SS\  SUPPLIES 
\  70018.74978  /  LAST 

Ace  47"  Shovel  or 
Spring  Rake 

47"  osh  handle  round  point  shovel  or 
54"  full  coil  chrome  spring  roke. 


Pennzoil 
Motor  Oil  -  Qt. 

10W30  or  1 0W40  multi-viscosity 
motor  oil.  World  class  protection. 


37" 


Simple  Green-67.6  oz. 

loncentroted  oil-purpose  biodegrodo- 
>1©  degreoser/cleoner.  Sole  enough  for 
sundry  &  strong  enough  for  cor  engines. 


/ 600-40 \ 
\  21912  / 


WHILE 

SUPPLIES 

LAST 


5  Gal.  Wet/Dry  Vac 

For  use  indoors  and  out.  With  6  foot 
hose,  nozzle  and  4-wheel  dolly. 


